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And this gospel of the kingdom will he preached 
throughout the world, as a testimony to all nations 

Matthew 24: 14 (RSV) 

Here, too, are the exciting stories of the dedi- 
cated missionary-translators: William Carey, 
Robert Morrison, Adoniram Judson, John 
Williams, Robert Moffat, the Binghams and 
Asa Thurston, who gave the Bible in their own 
languages to the peoples of India, China, 
Burma, South Africa, and the islands of the 
Pacific. 

Dorothy Heiderstadt also tells the inspiring 
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PROLOGUE 



The Bible is the best-selling book in the world and the only 
one that is printed in most of the languages of the world. 
Every Sunday the Scriptures are read aloud in churches, and 
the worshipers are encouraged to read the Bible in their 
homes. In many high schools and colleges, the Book is studied 
as literature. In fact, the Bible in our own language is taken 
for granted. 

This has been true for only the past few centuries. Once 
the Bible was printed in secret and smuggled from one 
country to another. Copies of the banned Book were pur- 
chased "under the counter," and those who bought and sold 
them were subjected to fines and imprisonment. 

The men who translated the Bible into the languages of 
the people were once considered heretics, traitors and dan- 
gerous revolutionaries, to be punished by the Church and 
State with the loss of high positions, their freedom, even 
their lives. 

The idea of bringing the Bible to the people began late in 
the 12th century with Peter Waldo, a rich merchant of Lyons, 
France. Because he believed that it was every man's right to 
have access to the Bible, Waldo hired scholars to translate 
the Gospels into French. 

One day, Waldo asked a learned man what he should do 
to get to heaven. "Give away all that you have to the poor," 
said the good man. Waldo did that. After providing for his 
family, he became a wandering preacher. He attracted fol- 
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lowersthe Waldenses, they were called who went about 
the French countryside, two by two, clad in coarse robes and 
sandals. These men begged their bread and preached to the 
people, telling them, in words they could understand, some 
of the wonderful stories in the Bible. 

The Waldenses were the earliest Protestants, as we under- 
stand the term. The ideas of Peter Waldo influenced John 
Wycliffe and helped to bring about the Reformation. 

In the late 18th and early 19th centuries there was a re- 
newal of interest in bringing the Bible to the people. It took 
the form of establishing foreign missions to convert the 
heathen. The first two groups to sponsor foreign missions 
were organized in England: the Baptist Missionary Society, 
the first Protestant organization to send missionaries to non- 
Christians, and the London Missionary Society, a group of 
ministers representing many Protestant denominations. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society played an important 
part in encouraging translations of the Bible. The American 
Bible Society has, since its founding in 1816, sponsored 
translations into more than a thousand languages and dia- 
lects. Through the efforts of these two societies and their 
missionaries, approximately nine tenths of the people of the 
world today can read the Bible, or parts of it, in their own 
languages. 

This book tells the stories of some of the men who believed, 
as Waldo did, that everyone has a right to hear and read the 
Bible in his own language. These translators worked at home 
and abroad. They traveled many miles and suffered in- 
credible hardships. But they translated the Bible by day- 
light, by rushlight, by candlelight; in castles, igloos, grass 
huts and prisons. 

Some of them translated the complete Bible; some only 
a part of it. But all did what they could in the time they had. 
They passed on to other people the comfort and inspiration 
of the Holy Book: the warm assurance of God's love and the 
story of Jesus Christ. 
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It is not possible to consider liere all of these dedicated 

workers. But the biographical sketches in this book are a 
sampling, telling how the Bible was brought to the English, 
the Germans, some of the North American Indians, the 
Polynesians, the Eskimos of Greenland, and the peoples of 

India, China, Burma and South Africa. 



To All Nations tells the stories of twelve men, 
living in five different centuries and on five 
continents, who had one trait in common the 
courage to face hostility, charges of heresy and 
treason, hardships, and even death, in order to 
give the Bible to the people in their own lan- 
guages. For the Bible was once available only 
to priests and scholars, and the men who first 
dared to translate it into the vernacular had to 
defy the tyrannical power of Church and State. 
Miss Heiderstadt writes of these twelve 
translators in a lively, informal manner, begin- 
ning with the great English scholars, John 
Wycliffe, the martyred William Tyndale, and 
Miles Coverdale. She tells of Martin Luther, 
who found his inspiration for reforming the 
Church in the New Testament and who de- 
clared that the Bible was the supreme au- 
thority; of John Eliot, who translated the first 
Bible to be printed in the Western Hemisphere 
in the Algonquian dialect for the Indians of 
Massachusetts; of Hans Egede, who went to 
Greenland in search of the descendants of 
Viking Christians and found only primitive 
Eskimos who had never heard of Christianity. 



1. THE MORNING STAR OF 
THE REFORMATION 

The boy pounded frantically on the door of the priest's 
house in Lutterworth. 

"Please, may I see Father Wy cliff e?" he begged when 
the housekeeper opened the door at last. "I must see 
him. I'm in deep trouble!" 

The old woman frowned, but stepped back. "Down 
the hall to the study," she said grudgingly. "But you're to 
knock, and wait until he says 'Come in/ " 

The boy ran soundlessly along the bare, cool hall to 
the study door. He was thin, and tall for his twelve years. 
His clothes were threadbare but clean; his face was tear- 
streaked. The housekeeper clicked her tongue disap- 
provingly as she watched him go. All the people of the 
village, and even the farmers from beyond it, brought 
their troubles to Father Wycliffe. She had orders to ad- 
mit them whenever they called. Old and busy as he was, 
the priest always had time to see anyone in distress. 

The boy's timid knock at the study door was so light 
that only an alert ear could have heard it. But John 
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Wycliffe was always listening, it seemed, for the slight- 
est sound, mindful of the humblest people. 

"Come in!" he called at once, and the boy pushed 
open the door and entered the study. 

The morning light poured through the big diamond- 
paned window behind Master Wycliffe. Books and 
papers were spread on the great table before him. 
Through the open window drifted the sounds and smells 
of spring: the twittering of blackbirds, the shouts of 
children playing on the village green, the fragrance of 
blossoming fruit trees. 

John Wycliffe's eyes were brilliant in a thin face; his 
beard and hair were white. He looked old, though he was 
not yet sixty, for he had never been robust. Even so, 
there was so much light and spirit in his eyes that even 
to children he seemed ageless. Now he laid aside his 
pen and looked with concern at his visitor. 

"Ralf!" Quickly he rose and went to place his hands 
on the threadbare, shoulders. "What is the matter? What 
has frightened you, my son? Come, come," he said as 
the boy burst into tears, "it cannot be that bad!" 

He pushed the lad into a chair beside his table and 
kept a hand on the heaving shoulder until the sobs 
ceased. 

"Now tell me your trouble, and let me help you." 

Ralf leaned against the back of the big chair. He was 
a clumsy country boy, but he felt at home in the study 
of this great man who had once been the Master of Balliol 
College at Oxford. 

John Wycliffe had been in Lutterworth only three 
years, but wherever he went it was as if a blessing fell 
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upon the people. Most of them were poor and hard- 
working. Other priests had treated them kindly; most 
priests were kind. But Father Wycliffe was more than 
kind. Not only was he ever willing to speak words of 
advice and comfort, he was willing to listen to what 
others had to say. He always had time to stop and visit 
with a shopkeeper, a fanner resting from his plow, or any 
child who paused respectfully to say, "Good morning, 
Father!" 

Remembering this, feeling the kind hand on his shoul- 
der, the boy relaxed, and began to talk. 

"I was coming along the street, Father. I was on an 
errand for my mother. I stopped in front of a merchant's 
stall to watch a bird. It was hopping and pecking along 
the counter. It would hop a way, and then stop and cock 
its head to one side and give me such a sharp look! Al- 
most as if it were human! I was watching it and laugh- 
ing. Then, all of a sudden, the merchant ran at me 
and cried that I was a thief!" The boy stared at the 
floor. 

"Well," said John Wycliffe calmly, returning to his 
chair, "we know that you are no thief. What happened 
next?" 

Half gave a shaky sigh of relief at being believed. "I 
was afraid to stay. The man might have me thrown into 
jail. I knew I had stolen nothing. But who would believe 
me if the rich merchant said I was a thief? I I ran/' 

"And then?" 

"People tried to stop me. I ran here. Truly, I do not 
know what the merchant thinks I stole from him. See? 
I have nothing." He held up his trembling hands. 
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"It was a mistake, of course/' said John Wycliffe gently. 
"I will have a talk with this merchant." 

Suddenly there was a din at the front door, and the 
sound of hurrying feet. A moment later, an angry man 
burst into the study, followed protestingly by the old 
housekeeper who clearly was having a hard morning. 
Ralf shrank back in fright as Father Wycliffe stood up. 

"Here he is!" The man made for Ralf. "Here is the 
thief who took my money! Two gold florins lying on the 
counter. I turned my back for only a moment, and when 
I turned round again they were gone!" 

"Sir!" cried the priest in a stern voice which stopped 
the merchant in his tracks. "You are concerned for your 
property; therefore I forgive your entry into my house 
in this fashion. But this boy is no thief. I know him well, 
and I know his father and mother. They are honest folk" 

"But but he is a thief!" stammered the merchant. 
"The money was there. In another moment, it was gone. 
Who else could have taken it? He was loitering before 
my stall, pretending to watch my jackdaw." 

Suddenly, to everyone's amazement, Father Wycliffe 
began to smile. 

"Ah, the jackdaw!" he said in the moment of silence 
that followed. "I think I know what happened. No one 
is a thief, unless it be your pet jackdaw, sirrah. Ralf has 
told me that he was watching the bird as it hopped and 
pecked at the counter. Could it not be that the bird took 
your money? Jackdaws are fond of bright objects, yoni 
know. I once had one as a pet, when I was a boy in York- 
shire. I remember he flew away with all manner of things : , 
my mother's thimble, my sister's gold ring, bright beads 
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and other gewgaws. We found his hiding place, and 
there were all our missing treasures!" 

"That might be so," admitted the merchant. "Jackdaws 
do such things, that is true. My own bird has a hidey- 
hole under the shelf of the stall. I have not searched it 
lately." He began to apologize. "You understand how it 
was, Master Wycliffe. Seeing the florins gone, and a boy 
loitering near the stall, and all boys being thieves" 

"All boys are not thieves," said John Wycliffe sternly. 
"It is wrong and stupid to say such a thing. It is as though 
one were to say, 'All boys have blue eyes,' or "All boys 
have singing voices'; whereas it is well known that some 
boys have grey eyes, and some have brown; and some 
sing like angels while others croak like frogs. Everyone 
is different from everyone else. Our Lord willed it so, 
and thus the world is filled with variety. We have honest 
boys as well as those who are, mayhap, prone to mischief. 
We have intelligent merchants as well as stupid ones. 
Now go, good man, and search your stall. And if you 
do not find your florins among the jackdaw's treasures, 
come back and tell me so, and we will see what's to be 
done." 

"Yes, Master Wycliffe. No doubt I will find them. I 
am sorry to have troubled you, Master Wycliffe. I sup- 
pose it was that tricky bird. I ought to twist his neck, 
but he is a pet; I have had him for many years." 

"Certainly you ought not to twist the poor bird's neck; 
oets have privileges." Master Wycliffe smiled. "Who 
knows? Perhaps jackdaws differ as much from one an- 
other as human beings do. Someday beasts and birds may 
be regarded with respect and interest, as human beings 
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should be, and no man will say, "All jackdaws steal/ And 
now good day to you, sir. Away with you, and find your 
florins/' 

Grimly the old housekeeper saw the bowing merchant 
out of the room, and returned to her kitchen. 

"Thank you, Father Wycliffe," said Rail soberly. "I 
am sorry to have been a trouble to you. But sometimes I 
think that you alone, besides our fathers and mothers, 
care what happens to us/' 

"God cares what happens to you," said John Wycliffe, 
returning to his table and taking up his pen. "Never for- 
get that." 

The boy nodded submissively. But the idea that God, 
who had made the world, cared what happened to him, 
was too big for him to grasp. Yet he knew the priest 
cared, and in that he took comfort. Now Ralf looked 
curiously at the papers and the large book on the table. 

"What are you writing, sir?" he asked respectfully. 

The old man placed his hand on the papers and re- 
garded the boy earnestly. "Long ago," he said, "a great 
Book was written; not by one man, but by many. We call 
that Book the Bible. Part of it, the older part, was written 
in Hebrew, and it tells us the history of the Hebrew 
people and of their religion, based on a belief in one 
God. In those days, other men believed in many gods, 
some of them cruel and bloodthirsty ones. But the He- 
brews believed in the true God, and the first part of the 
Bible, the Old Testament, teaches, among other things, 
our duty to God, and to our neighbors. The second part 
of the Bible was written in Greek, and it tells the story 
of our Saviour, Jesus Christ, and his teachings." 
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Ralf nodded. "That is the New Testament/' he said, 
eager to show that he understood. "The priests read the 
Book in church. They read in Latin, the language of 
scholars. But they explain to us what it means." 

"Well/* said John Wycliffe, "I believe that people 
should read the Bible themselves; or, if they cannot 
read, they should at least have it read to them in their 
own language. The Latin Bible the priests read from 
was the work of a good man, Saint Jerome, who trans- 
lated the Old and New Testaments into the language of 
the Christians of his time, in Rome, almost a thousand 
years ago. But since then, Christianity has spread to 
many places where Latin is spoken only by scholars. 
Here in England, the people speak English. I believe 
that this great Book should be translated into English. 
That is what I am doing: translating the Latin Bible into 
English." 

"That big book!" said the boy, impressed. "What a 
task!" 

The man smiled. "I do not work alone/' he said. "I 
have helpers. Some of my old students, some of my old 
friends. And now, my boy, you must go and do your 
errand. Your mother will be worrying. Go, and God 
keep you." 

Master Wycliffe sat for a while, after the boy had gone. 
There was so much trouble in the world. But here in the 
Bible were comfort and advice. Here was God's love. 
The people needed it sorely. 

John Wycliffe had lost his position as Master of Balliol 
College at Oxford University because he had spoken 
his mind on this and other subjects. 
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Oxford! Once more he saw its soaring towers, the black- 
gowned students hurrying along the streets, bowing re- 
spectfully as they met and passed the Master of Balliol 
College. 

After a moment, he laid down his pen. Somewhere 
far away, over the open fields beyond the village of Lutter- 
worth, larks were singing. It was a grand day, a day to 
be out enjoying the springtime. He rose and seized his 
walking stick which leaned against the wall. Then John 
Wycliffe picked up one of the papers from his table, for 
he liked to stop in at some cottage to read a chapter of 
his Bible now and then. "Do these words comfort you?" 
he would ask. "Do they give you hope?" 

And truly it was wonderful, the people of Lutterworth 
thought, to hear the holy words in one's own language, 
instead of having a priest read them from the Latin Bible 
and then tell or perhaps not bother to tell what they 
meant. 

"Everyone should be able to read the Bible," Father 
Wycliffe would say. "Someday, everyone will. Not only 
in England, but in all the countries of the world, and 
each in his own language, too. It is wrong that only the 
priests and scholars should be able to read these great 
words. The Bible is for everyone." 

Master Wycliffe left the rectory. When he had put the 
town behind him and was in the fields, he looked about 
him with pleasure. The peasants were guiding their 
wooden plows across the strips of land allotted to them. 
The pastures were ablow with yellow cowslips, and 
cherry trees tossed their plumes of white blossoms in 
every lane. 
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John Wycliffe smiled at the sight of the young Iambs 
skipping in the meadows. Thirty years before, a great 
plague called the Black Death had swept across Eng- 
land, killing many people. So many peasants had died 
that for years there were not enough men to till the soil. 
Raising sheep did not require so many workers. So here 
in Leicestershire, as elsewhere in England, many of the 
nobles had turned their serfs to the business of sheep- 
raising. Wool brought a good price and, although it had 
been many years since the Black Death had come 
and gone, there were still not enough hands to do the 
work. 

Master Wycliffe knew that it was good to have work 
to do. He himself had labored all his life, writing and 
preaching. And ever since the days when he had been a 
poor student at Oxford, he had spoken out fearlessly for 
what he believed was right, even though what he said 
might not please all who listened. 

For one thing, he did not approve of the great power 
of the Church. The head of the Church, the pope, had 
more authority than any emperor. If any man, peasant 
or king, angered the pope, he could be excommunicated: 
put out of the Church. 

If a king were excommunicated, it meant that his 
country went without the benefits of the Church. There 
could be no baptisms, no marriages, no burial services in 
the land. A man who had been excommunicated could 
not hope for salvation, since he could not receive the 
sacraments. He was a social outcast as well, since the 
faithful were instructed by the priests to avoid him. To 
offend the Church was to be cast into outer darkness in- 
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deed, and there were many ways of offending. Some of 
these seemed ridiculous to John Wycliffe. So he preached 
against them, and aroused the enmity of bishops and 
priests. 

There were many ways of breaking the laws of the 
Church: by refusing to obey the orders of the pope or 
priests; by refusing to pay taxes to the pope. Master 
Wycliffe was especially opposed to these taxes. 

"In feudal times," he said, "vassals paid taxes to their 
lords in return for protection against their enemies. But 
what protection does the pope give us? He lives in Italy. 
We live in England. Would he send soldiers to defend 
us against our enemies?" 

Striding along now, swinging his walking stick, John 
Wycliffe chuckled. How angry they had been, those 
priests and bishops! And he had angered them still fur- 
ther. He had objected in his sermons and writings to the 
idea that men should appeal to God through priests. 

"Every man has the right to say his own prayers directly 
to God," he had said. "Is God more likely to answer the 
prayers of a lazy priest than those of an honest laborer?" 

Not all priests were lazy, of course; but some were, 
and it was well known. John Wycliffe had put his finger 
on another sore spot. 

At last the bishops had brought him to trial for his 
statements. He had been in his fifties when he was tried, 
a man of high position in Oxford, the Master of Balliol 
College. But he had been brought to trial, and Pope 
Gregory XI had demanded that he be sent to prison. 

But the English had refused to let a foreign pope tell 
them what they must do. The Middle Ages were coming 
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to an end. After centuries of blind obedience, people 
were beginning to question the power of lords and 
bishops, even the power of the pope himself. They were 
trying to think for themselves. They were beginning to 
wonder why men like John Wycliffe should be pun- 
ished for speaking aloud thoughts which many of them 
were beginning to think. 

However, Master Wycliffe had been obliged to leave 
Oxford and come to the little village of Lutterworth. He 
declared that he was happy to be here, for now he would 
have time to work on his Bible. 

Scholars came to Lutterworth to see him and help him 
with his translation of the Bible into English, the lan- 
guage of the people. 

Other men who admired him formed themselves into 
bands of "poor priests." They went about the country- 
side in simple, russet-colored robes. They begged for 
their food, and preached to the people out of doors. The 
enemies of Wycliffe had laughed at them and called them 
Lollards, a term meaning "idlers." 

They had a name for me too, thought Wycliffe, turn- 
ing in at the gate of Granny Tyler's cottage: John Wicked- 
Believe. 

A neat woman in country dress curtsied to Father 
Wycliffe as she opened the door. She had been cleaning 
the cottage, and she was pleased that the priest had 
come. Now she could hurry home to her own house and 
her children. Father Wycliffe would sit with the old 
woman for an hour. Then another neighbor woman would 
come to give her a simple evening meal and make her 
readv for the night. 
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Granny was lying on a clean bed of straw in the dark 
little room. Father Wycliffe cheerfully pulled a three- 
legged stool beside the bed, sat down and told Granny 
that she was looking well. 

But the old woman felt sad. She had been lying there 
thinking of her troubles. She began to complain to the 
priest. 

"My man was killed in the battle at Crecy, nigh forty 
years ago," she said. "He was a good man, God-fearing 
and hard-working. But the lord of the manor sent soldiers 
one day, to round up all the able-bodied serfs, saying 
that they must all go away to fight the French. Why, 
nobody knew. My man never came home. After that came 
the Black Death, and all my children died of the sickness. 
Now in my old age I have no one to care for me. I am an 
object of charity. It is bitter to eat the bread of charity." 

"Charity is only another name for love," said John 
Wycliffe gently. 

He drew a scrap of paper from his sleeve, and Granny, 
seeing this, settled more contentedly in her bed. She 
knew Father Wycliffe's bits of paper well. They were 
passages from his translation of the Bible and they 
brought her comfort in words she could understand. 

" "We see now by a mirror in darkness,' " he read in his 
clear, strong voice, " 'but then face to face; now I know 
of part, but then I shall know, as I am known. And now 
dwell faith, hope and charity, these three; but the most 
of these is charity.' * 

"Someday, we are told, Dame Tyler, we shall know 
why sorrow comes to us." 

* From Wycliffe's translation of the New Testament. 
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Granny put out a thin old hand which Wycliffe clasped 
in his own. 

" 'Tis almost worth the trouble I have known, to have 
you come and read to me, Father Wycliffe," she said. 

Only when she had fallen asleep, did he rise and return 
to Lutterworth. 

On the Feast of the Holy Innocents, in December, 
1384, John Wycliffe fainted at the high altar of the 
Lutterworth church. He was carried to his home where 
he lingered for two days, unable to speak. He died sur- 
rounded by friends who loved him. 

His translation of the Bible, completed by Ms fol- 
lowers, was issued probably in 1388; these Bibles were 
manuscripts, copied by hand. Wycliffe's translation of 
the New Testament was issued in 1382, at about the 
time Chaucer was writing his "Prologue to the Canter- 
bury Tales." Both men were to have a great influence 
on the English language; Chaucer's success demonstrated 
that poetry could be written in English. The translation 
of the Bible by Wycliffe and his followers was the first 
one of the complete Bible into the English language, and 
is therefore an important landmark in the history of the 
Bible. 

Because of his religious convictions, John Wycliffe had 
lost his important position as Master of Balliol College. 
He had been arrested and dragged into court over a 
period of ten years. Forty-four years after his death, 
church authorities ordered that his bones be dug up, 
burned and thrown into a river, "to the damnation and 
destruction of his memory/' 
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Though lie was a Roman Catholic and a priest of the 
Church, Wycliffe is called "the morning star of the 
Reformation/" that great religious upheaval which was 
to result in the dawn of Protestantism a century later. 
The morning star appears in the sky before the sun, and 
its light is most brilliant just before the sunrise. While 
the world lies in darkness, this star gives the promise of 
the light to come. 

John Wycliffe brought about no change or reform in 
the Church in his time, but his teachings were to influence 
the Bohemian reformer John Huss and, through him, the 
great Martin Luther. 




2. "THE JUST SHALL LIVE BY FAITH" 

"Stand back! Here he comes!" 

"He is angry. His face is like a thundercloud!'' 

It was a bright Sunday, that last day of October in 
1517. The air was crisp with the promise of winter, and 
the geese were flying south. An excited crowd had gath- 
ered before All Saints' Church in the German town of 
Wittenberg. 

A determined-looking man in a long black robe strode 
toward the church. He was Martin Luther, Professor of 
Theology at the University of Wittenberg and Vicar of 
All Saints' Church. 

Luther was a stocky man of peasant ancestry, a kind 
man but a stubborn one. He was engaged in a quarrel 
with the pope and high authorities of the Church. The 
quarrel had been going on for a long time, and Luther 
had expressed his opinions freely. 

It had begun with the new cathedral in Italy. The 
pope was always in need of money, but now he needed 
more than ever, to finish his cathedral, Saint Peter's, in 
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Rome. AH the countries of Christendom were ordered to 
contribute to the building fund. 

"It would be better to spend the money to help the 
poor!" said Martin Luther. 

Then a German archbishop had a clever idea. Why not 
sell indulgences certificates which would absolve people 
from the penalties imposed by the Church for their sins 
to raise some money for the pope? One might go even 
further, and promise that the stay of the dead in purga- 
tory would be shortened if their living relatives would 
buy indulgences for them! 

"No priest, not even the pope himself, has the power 
to pardon sins or free one from punishment for them!" 
Martin Luther preached to his people. "Only God can 
grant such pardon, and money will not buy pardon from 
God. True repentance alone will do it!" 

But Martin Luther had protested in vain. The sales 
of the indulgences went on, and many people spent 
money for them. Taxes became heavier. It took so much 
money to build the new cathedral in Rome. 

This morning, carrying a sheaf of papers in one hand 
and a hammer in the other, Martin Luther marched 
straight to the door of All Saints' Church. The papers 
listed his arguments against selling indulgences, and 
against other practices of the Church which angered 
him. 

He was following an old tradition when he nailed 
the papers to the door. The church door in Wittenberg 
was a kind of public bulletin board. 

Another old tradition was that of public debate. Mar- 
tin Luther was eager to debate with other learned men 
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on these matters which stirred him so profoundly. He 
wanted to hear their arguments in support of the abuses 
he opposed. He wanted to refute the arguments before 
his people. So he nailed the ninety-five statements to the 
church door. He had worked hard and conscientiously, 
compiling these statements. He was eager to defend any 
or all of them! 

With firm blows of his hammer, Martin Luther drove 
stout nails through the papers, fastening them to the 
wooden door. Three hundred and forty-one years later, 
in 1858, an emperor of Germany was to replace the old 
wooden door with bronze ones. The new bronze doors 
would bear the Latin text of Martin Luther's protests. 
For in nailing the papers to the door, Martin Luther set 
in motion the Protestant Reformation which was to break 
the power of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Martin Luther was a devout man. He had no intention 
of breaking the power of the Church in which he was a 
priest. He meant only to protest against some of its evil 
practices. Not many years later, the Church itself was 
to ban those practices. 

Long ago, Martin Luther had been one of four hungry 
boys singing in the snowy streets of Eisenach, before the 
door of a fine house. The woman who came to the door 
was wealthy Frau Ursula Cotta. She noted the beauty of 
the singing voices and took pity on the shivering chil- 
dren. Especially did she notice Martin, a thin boy with 
deep, dark eyes and a straightforward gaze. She invited 
the boys into her house to warm themselves. 

Martin was a poor man's son. His father, Hans Luther, 
had once been a miner in Saxony. Then he saved enough 
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money to buy a small copper-smelting furnace. The fur- 
nace separated the metal from the ore, and the man who 
owned one was of some consequence. Although poor, 
Hans determined that his sons should receive good edu- 
cations. He hoped someday to send his older son, Martin, 
to the University of Erfurt, to study law. Buying the fur- 
nace was a step in that direction. 

Meanwhile, there were schools at .Magdeburg and at 
Eisenach where poor boys could prepare themselves for 
the University. While he was in school, Martin earned 
money by singing in the streets and in the church choir. 

Frau Gotta befriended him and took him to live in her 
household for three years. There he learned gentle man- 
ners, and was well clothed and fed. 

At school, he had good teachers. It is said that one 
schoolmaster always removed his hat when he entered 
his classroom. He did so, he remarked, out of respect to 
the future magistrates, priests and scholars who sat be- 
fore him. 

At the end of three years Martin was ready for the 
University. He was a brilliant boy, with an inquiring 
mind. But he was given to spells of moodiness, and he 
had in him. a deep grain of superstition that was as much 
a part of his nature as the grain in its wood is a part of a 
tree. 

Hans Luther had prospered, and now owned three 
small furnaces. So Martin was sent to study at the Uni- 
versity of Erfurt. 

"My son is going to be a lawyer," the father boasted to 
his friends. "He will be a great man someday." 

Martin did not care much for the study of the law, 
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but he was almost childishly obedient to his father. He 
had been strictly brought up, beaten for the slightest 
offense, both at home and at school, as was customary in 
those days. 

He graduated from the University, and with his class- 
mates paraded proudly through the streets of Erfurt. 
People cheered the students in their long black gowns, 
for scholars were greatly honored and admired. 

Then came the day which changed his whole life. 
Walking back to Erfurt from his parents' home, on July 
5, 1505, Martin was caught in a storm. Lightning flashed 
and thunder rolled across the sky. Rain poured down in 
torrents. 

Martin Luther had a terrible fear of storms. Drenched 
by the rain and terrified of the lightning, he was almost 
beside himself with fright. 

"Save me, good Saint Anne!" he cried. Saint Anne was 
the patroness of the miners, and Martin had heard his 
father call on her for help so her name came naturally 
to his lips. "Save me," he cried, "and I will become a 
monk!" 

A monk. That was what he had always wanted to be; 
he knew it now! A monk could dwell apart from the world 
and spend his life in meditation, prayer and study. 

Hans Luther looked at his son's new vocation with 
different eyes. A monk? A poor beggar in a threadbare 
gown? Gone were all the dreams of the great lawyer his 
son was to become. 

"I never want to see him again!*' he stormed. 

But Martin stood firm. He entered the Augustinian 
monastery at Erfurt, into a life of poverty, hard work 
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and prayer. A year passed, and Brother Martin was ac- 
cepted as one of the monks. When he celebrated his 
first Mass, his father went grudgingly to hear him. Hans 
Luther was a well-to-do man now. He had come to 
Erfurt with a retinue of servants. He gave money to the 
monastery. But he still had not forgiven Martin for turn- 
ing his back on a brilliant legal career. 

This troubled the conscientious Martin. He turned 
more and more to prayer. A big Bible was chained to a 
lectern in the dining hall of the monastery. The Bible 
was not for everyone. Even the novices and monks in the 
monasteries were not encouraged to own one or read it. 
Their superiors read the Bible to them and explained as 
much of it as they saw fit. 

But here was a Bible! Young Martin examined it with 
eager curiosity. He was a student of languages, and 
could read Latin, in which the Bible was printed. Fre- 
quently he would steal away to the dining hall to read 
the Bible. 

Johann von Staupitz, the vicar of the Augustinian 
order, became interested in the young monk with the 
deep, burning eyes, who loved to read the Bible. The 
vicar was a nobleman and a professor at the University 
of Wittenberg; he was perhaps more of a scholar than 
a priest. He persuaded Martin Luther to go to Witten- 
berg, to teach theology at the University. 

At first, Martin did not like Wittenberg. He had always 
loved the hilly country of Thuringia where he had spent 
most of his life. Wittenberg was surrounded by plains, 
not at all beautiful in the eyes of one who loved rolling 
Mis. But Martin was willing to try teaching. 
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He was twenty-five years old. He now owned a Bible 
himself, and read it a great deal and pondered over it. 
He could read the Old Testament in Hebrew and the 
New Testament in Greek, the languages in which they 
had been originally written. One of his favorite passages 
was in the Epistle to the Romans in the New Testament: 
"The fust shall live by faith." 

What comfort these words held for the sensitive Martin 
Luther! That is how it should be, he thought. Men and 
women were not to be saved by the sacraments of 
the Church and by good works. It was wrong for the 
bishops and priests to try to frighten the people. God 
was not an angry judge, but a loving Father. 

Luther clung to his fondness for this passage for the 
rest of his life. The just shall live by faith. These words 
were written with all the others on the papers which lie 
nailed to the door of All Saints' Church in Wittenberg. 

He had written his papers in Latin, the language of 
scholars. The statements were meant for scholars who 
were learned enough to debate on them. But other 
people began to take an interest in the Ninety-five Theses, 
and soon they were translated into German, printed in 
pamphlets and distributed throughout the country. Men 
who were not scholars were reading them and thinking 
about the ideas they contained. 

About thirty years before Martin Luther was born, 
Europe had been stirred by important events. In the 
year 1453, the Turks had captured the city of Constan- 
tinople, a center of learning. Many of the most brilliant 
scholars of the Christian world had fled, to escape the 
Moslems. They had brought with them to Europe a whole 
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new world of thought: the literature of ancient Greece. 
The Greek language began to be taught in European 
universities. 

In the year 1450, in Mainz, a man called Gutenberg 
had invented a press that printed with movable type. As a 
result, books could be printed by the thousands, whereas 
earlier only a few could be written or copied by hand. 
Once only the rich had been able to own books, but after 
the invention of printing almost anyone could afford to 
buy them. By 1517, when Martin Luther's Ninety-five 
Theses were printed, people throughout Europe were 
learning to read, and were thinking and arguing about 
what they read. 

The Church had immense power and authority. People 
turned to it for protection. The strongest and most stub- 
born kings could be controlled by the Church, under 
threat of excommunication if they disobeyed. To be ex- 
communicated meant that one was cast out of the 
Church, with no hope of salvation after death. The 
spokesman and voice of Church authority was the pope. 

And now Martin Luther had dared to raise his voice 
in criticism of some of the things he found wrong with 
the Church! Ignorant and greedy priests, the selling of 
indulgences and many other practices, were criticized in 
the papers he nailed to the church door in Wittenberg. 

The power of the Church was being challenged from 
another direction. Rulers of some European countries 
gazed with jealous eyes at the riches belonging to the 
Church. They were tired of paying high taxes to a foreign 
power: the pope in Rome. They were more than willing 
to try to break the power of the Church. 
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All over Europe new universities were established and 
students crowded into classrooms. Poor boys and rich 
ones studied side by side. They were hungry for learn- 
ing, and wanted to discuss everything they heard and 
read. They enjoyed arguing with one another and think- 
ing for themselves. They read Martin Luther's arguments 
and agreed with him that it was time for some reforms. 

The pope was angry with Martin Luther. He would 
have liked to hire assassins to do away with him. But 
Luther was protected by the friendship of powerful 
German noblemen who would have been swift to avenge 
him. 

A few years after the papers were nailed to the church 
door, Luther angered the pope still further. 

"The Bible, and not the pope, is the supreme author- 
ity!" he declared. "No man needs priest or pope to 
interpret the Bible to him. He can read its meaning for 
himself!" 

The pope sent Luther a letter, or bull, ordering him 
to recant this statement, and to burn all of his books and 
papers. (The word, bull comes from the Latin word, 
bulla, meaning a leaden seal; letters from the pope were 
always sealed with lead. ) 

Martin Luther burned the pope's letter in public in 
front of the town gate. An enthusiastic crowd of towns- 
people and students from the University of Wittenberg 
came to the bonfire. In fact, they helped to carry fuel 
and brush to feed the flames. 

When things got out of hand in church affairs, it was 
the custom to call a council to deal with problems. In 
1521, a council of churchmen and noblemen was called, 
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to be held at the city of Worms. Luther was summoned 
to Worms to be tried before the emperor, Charles V. It 
was rumored that if he did not recant, or take back all 
that he had said to anger the pope, he would be burned 
at the stake. 

"Don't go to Worms!" his friends advised him. 

"They have promised me a safe conduct," said Luther. 
"That means that I may go and return unharmed." 

"John Huss was promised a safe conduct to the Coun- 
cil of Constance," his friends reminded him. Yes, every- 
one knew that story! In 1415, John Huss, the brave 
Bohemian martyr, had been seized and burned. He had 
preached some of the doctrines of John Wycliffe, and 
Luther agreed with many of his ideas. 

Later he wrote to a friend, "The devil saw clearly the 
mood I was in when I went to Worms. Had I known as 
many devils would set upon me as there were tiles on the 
roofs, I should have sprung into the midst of them with 
joy." 

He traveled to Worms in a two-wheeled cart, accom- 
panied by some friends. All along the road, people gath- 
ered to see and listen to the great Martin Luther. When 
he passed through Erfurt, where he had been a student 
at the University, he was the guest of honor at a banquet. 

At Worms, he stood before the emperor and the glit- 
tering assemblage of princes and bishops. 

"Recant!" they commanded him. 

But Luther replied that his conclusions were based on 
what he had read in the Scriptures. 

"My conscience is taken captive by the word of God," 
he said, "I cannot and will not revoke anything, for it is 
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neither safe nor right to act against one's conscience." 
The earliest printed report says that he added, "Here I 
stand, I cannot do otherwise." All reports agree that he 
finished his speech by saying, "God help me. Amen/' 

Martin Luther was officially pronounced a heretic, a 
dissenter from the accepted beliefs of the Church. As 
he left the assembly, he was greeted by the emperor's 
Spanish guards with the cry: "To the fire with him!" 
However, because powerful men were his friends, he 
was allowed to leave Worms unmolested. 

But he was still in danger. On his way home, he was 
seized by masked horsemen. They were followers of his 
friend, Prince Frederick of Saxony. These men took 
him to the castle of Wartburg and hid him there, so that 
he would be safe from the emperor's and the pope's 
vengeance. 

Martin Luther remained in the castle for ten months. 
He went hunting with the noblemen, disguised as one 
of them. He spent long hours translating the New Testa- 
ment from Greek into German. He believed that all men 
should have access to the wonderful stories and sermons 
of the Gospels. 

He remembered the old Latin Bible he had read as a 
student. It seemed to him that the Latin was stiff and 
formal, and failed to express the thoughts of the men 
who had so long ago written the Greek New Testament. 
He found Greek easier than Latin to translate into every- 
day German. His New Testament is sometimes called the 
Septemberbibel because it came from the press in Sep- 
tember, 1522. 

When Luther finally returned to Wittenberg, he began 
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to reorganize the Church. His friends helped him with 
money, and worshiped with him in his Reformed Church. 

Martin Luther set up a new system of worship and of 
church government. It was based on man's right to ap- 
proach God directly through prayer. The name Protestant 
Reformation came from his desire for church reform. His 
reforms were a protest against evil practices in the 
Church. 

"Let all the people take part in the church services," he 
said. "Let them pray and sing together." 

He wrote two catechisms, a large one and a small one; 
the small one was for children. These were lists of ques- 
tions and answers, to help people to understand the 
Bible. He wrote prayers and hymns for the people. "A 
Mighty Fortress Is Our God" was one of his greatest 
hymns. 

Philip Melancthon, a young professor at the University 
of Wittenberg, was to be of great service to Luther. In 
1530, a conference of churchmen was called at Augs- 
burg. Its purpose was to make another attempt to settle 
the differences between the Catholic and the Protestant 
Churches. 

Martin Luther was not allowed to attend, but he and 
Melancthon drew up a statement called the Augsburg 
Confession. This was, and is today, the creed of the 
Lutheran churches. 

The Augsburg Confession presented as its fundamen- 
tal doctrine justification by faith. Other points empha- 
sized in it were: that only Christ can be the mediator 
between man and God, and that the Church need not 
depend on buildings or organization, but is to be found 
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wherever the Gospel is preached and the sacraments 
correctly administered. 

The Catholics could not accept the Augsburg Con- 
fession, so the two Churches were not united. 

When Martin Luther was forty-two years old, he de- 
cided to marry. It is said that his household was a happy 
one, and that he was constantly surrounded by young 
people: his own six children, various orphaned nephews 
and nieces, and even some poor students whom he took 
into his home. There were visitors, too, young students 
from near and far who asked only to sit and listen to 
what the great man said, and to write down some of his 
sayings. 

No one knows who introduced the lighted tree into 
the celebration of Christmas, but there is a legend that 
it was Martin Luther. It is said that as he walked home 
one Christmas Eve, he looked up at the dark sky full of 
brilliant stars. The sight made him so joyful that when 
he reached home he took a fir bough, fastened small 
candles to its branches and lighted them. 

"Christmas is a religious feast," he said. "Why shouldn't 
it be a joyous one as W 7 ell?" 

Martin Luther died on February 18, 1546, at the age 
of sixty-three. He was bulled at Wittenberg in All Saints', 
the church on whose door he had nailed his Ninety-five 
Theses almost thirty years earlier. 

Luther had revised his translation of the Bible, trying 
to bring it more nearly to perfection. It was not the first 
translation of the Bible into German, but it was the 
greatest because of its influence on the language. Before 
his translation of the complete Bible in 1534, Germans 
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had spoken a confusion of dialects. Luther's translation 
established a standard for the German language, and 
modern German dates from his time. 

In 1546, the year of his death, the number of editions 
of the Luther Bible, or parts of it, was three hundred 
and seventy-seven. If Martin Luther had made no other 
contribution to the Reformation, his translation of the 
Bible would have earned for him the title of the greatest 
religious benefactor of his people in modern times. 




3, TRANSLATOR AND MARTYR 

The shabbily dressed young man 'clutched a manuscript 
under his arm. He rose hurriedly as the bishop's servant 
approached. 

"His lordship cannot see you now. Master Tyndale. 
He is occupied/' 

William Tyndale's heart sank as he heard the chilly 
words. 

"But he sent for me!" His voice quavered. "I wrote to 
him, and the bishop invited me to come and talk with 
him. He is interested in my translation of the Bible. Does 
his lordship understand that I am William Tyndale of 
Gloucestershire?" 

The servant blinked indifferently. "His lordship is oc- 
cupied. He cannot receive you/' he repeated. 

Tyndale lushed angrily. "I am not accustomed to 
being treated in such scoundrelly fashion. Tell the Bishop 
of London that I will not trouble him further!" 

Jamming his square black hat on his head, William 

45 
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Tyndale left the bishop's palace. He stalked angrily 
through the streets of 16th-century London. 

All about him pressed the noise and color of the city. 
On any other day he would have enjoyed it. The Lord 
Mayor's barge, decorated with gay pennants, was drift- 
ing down the Thames. Beribboned dandies in velvet and 
satin strutted along the unpaved streets. Yonder was the 
Tower where heretics and traitors were imprisoned- 
yes, and executed, too. And there was London Bridge 
with its clutter of shops and houses, spanning the Thames 
like a giant archer's bow. 

Tyndale saw none of these, as he stumbled blindly on. 
When one is young and has set one's heart on a great 
project, it is discouraging to be rebuffed. 

He was a gentleman's son, and had always been treated 
with respect. At Oxford and Cambridge Universities, 
where he had been educated, he had learned seven lan- 
guages. He wanted to become a priest, and enjoyed read- 
ing and pondering on the Scriptures. He had read them 
in the Latin translation from the original Hebrew and 
Greek. This same translation was used in all the churches. 
Sometimes Tyndale and his friends read and discussed 
passages together. 

In the churches, priests read the Bible in Latin and 
interpreted it to the people. Once, a hundred years be- 
fore, there had lived a scholar, John Wycliffe, who had 
translated the Bible into English. But the English lan- 
guage was changing. Wycliffe's Bible could hardly be 
understood now, even by scholars, because so many of 
the words had changed or lost their meaning. 

"There should be an English Bible," William Tyndale 
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told his friends. "One that all the people can read and 
understand. Why should priests and scholars alone have 
the privilege of reading the Bible? It should belong to 
everyone!" 

"Who would dare to print an English Bible?" his 
friends replied. "The bishops would never permit it. 
Even members of the clergy are not encouraged to read 
the Bible. They are told by their superiors what to think 
and what to say about it!" 

William Tyndale knew that this was true. After his 
graduation and his ordination as a priest, he had become 
a tutor in a family in Gloucestershire. He had gone to 
live in the great country house of his employer, Sir John 
Walsh, whose sons were his pupils. 

Sir John entertained many guests, and the young tutor 
met and mingled with them. Some of the guests were 
clergymen like himself. He was amazed at their narrow- 
mindedness and ignorance of the Bible. Why, he himself, 
just out of school, had read more of the Scriptures than 
they had! It seemed they had examined the Scriptures 
only for the purpose of wrangling about them. How could 
such men be fit to interpret the Bible to the people? 

At Cambridge, Tyndale had had for one of his teachers 
Erasmus, perhaps the greatest scholar of his day. Eras- 
mus had himself made a translation of the New Testa- 
ment from Greek into Latin. He encouraged his students 
to think and reason for themselves, not to take the word 
of others for everything. Erasmus had told his students of 
Cuthbert Tunstall, the Bishop of London, who was a 
patron of learning. 

In his spare time, deep in the country, William Tyn- 
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dale began to translate the Bible from Hebrew and Greek 
into English. He consulted the translations of Wycliffe 
and of Martin Luther, as he worked. He resolved that 
when he finished the manuscript, he would show it to 
the Bishop of London. He wrote to the great man to 
ask if he might do so, and received a friendly letter from 
him. 

Encouraged, Tyndale worked harder than ever on his 
Bible. He felt sure that the bishop would be interested 
in it. He sent the bishop an oration which he had trans- 
lated from the Greek, and said he would bring his manu- 
script up to London as soon as it was completed. 

"I would have every plowboy in England familiar with 
the Scriptures," Tyndale declared to a friend. 

Yet here he was in London, and the bishop had no 
time for him! Cuthbert Tunstall was a cautious man. 
The heretic of Wittenberg, Martin Luther, was harping 
on the idea that the people should have Bibles printed 
in their own language. Luther had had a Bible printed 
in German, and it caused a great stir on the Continent 
of Europe. 

And see what was happening! In many places, fol- 
lowers of Luther were being burned as heretics. Any 
man with new ideas was likely to be mistaken for a heretic 
these days. One must be careful. This young Tyndale 
was beginning to be noticed in scholarly circles for his 
learning. Perhaps, like Luther, he had dangerous ideas. 
He might even be a heretic! Anyone who helped him, 
even a respectable bishop, might be suspected of heresy, 
too! 

If William Tyndale was willing to risk his life, Cuth- 
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bert Tunstall was not, for he had wealth and position 
and these were dear to him. So he turned his back firmly 
on Tyndale and pretended to have forgotten him. 

Deeply offended, Tyndale hurried through the streets 
to a friend's house where he had lodgings. Sir Humphrey 
Monmouth had taken the hard-working scholar into his 
home when he had first come up to London. He admired 
Tyndale for his sober habits. Now Tyndale poured the 
story of the bishop's rebuff into 3Vf onmouth's sympathetic 
ears. 

"What will you do?" Monmouth asked, thinking of all 
the hours Tyndale had spent toiling over his manuscript. 

"I will go to Wittenberg! I will seek out the great 
Martin Luther! Perhaps he will help me get my Bible 
printed!" 

His friend gave him some money. "Pray for the souls 
of my father and my mother/' he said. 

Tyndale sailed for Hamburg in the spring of the year 
1524. He was thirty-two years old. 

He wanted to go to Cologne and have his translation 
of the Bible printed there. Friends had promised to 
smuggle copies of it into England. But anti-Reformation 
spies were everywhere, hunting down so-called heretics 
for the Church. One of these was a man named Cochlaeus 
whose special aim was to capture Tyndale. 

Cochlaeus went to Cologne and made friends among 
the printers. It was not long before he heard a printer 
boasting of a new book, about to come from the press, 
which would carry Lutheranism, he said, into all of 
England. The name of the book? William Tyndale's New 
Testament in English! 
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Tyndale learned of the activities of Cochlaeus and fled 
to the Lutheran city of Worms, and there in 1525 his New 
Testament was printed. Wycliffe's Bible had appeared in 
manuscript. Tyndale's New Testament was the first one 
to be printed in the English language. 

It was sold at the fairs in Frankfort. It was smuggled 
into England in cases of merchandise and shipments of 
flax. It was circulated so widely among the people that 
the Bishop of London became alarmed over the harm- 
ful ideas it might be spreading. He warned English- 
men that Tyndale's Bible might be tainted with Luther- 
anism. He warned the booksellers not to handle the 
book. 

He ordered all copies to be bought up and burned 
publicly. Anyone found reading Tyndale's New Testa- 
ment was imprisoned. Spies were sent to the Continent 
to try to bring Tyndale home. Tyndale promptly went 
into hiding. 

The Bishop of London paid higher and higher prices 
for copies of Tyndale's New Testament, so that he might 
burn them publicly until they were all destroyed. 

Tyndale fled to Antwerp, where he had a good friend, 
an English merchant named Packington. Augustine Pack- 
ington had received an interesting letter from the Bishop 
of London who did not know that he was Tyndale's 
friend. 

"Buy up all copies of Tyndale's Bible!" wrote the 
bishop. "I will pay you well for them!" 

A mischievous scheme took root in Packington's mind. 
He sought out his friend Tyndale with it. 

"William, you are a poor man/' he said. **I have found 
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you a rich merchant, the Bishop of London, who wants 
to buy your Bible/' 

"The Bishop of London!" cried Tyndale. "Why, he 
wants to destroy my Bible! He buys copies of it, only to 
burn them!" 

"Well," said Packington, "you are not satisfied with the 
present edition of your Testament. You want to revise it. 
So why not sell copies to the Bishop and let him burn 
them to his heart's content? With his money you can 
afford to make the revision you want, and have it 
printed!" 

So, without knowing it, the Bishop of London helped 
Tyndale. He bought the New Testaments and had them 
burned. Packington happily sold them to him, and Tyn- 
dale received the money. 

Another friend of Tyndale's was George Constantine, 
a priest of Antwerp. 

"How does Tyndale manage to live?" someone once 
asked Constantine. 

"The Bishop of London helps him," was the answer. 

"How is that? I thought the bishop was his enemy, and 
burned his books." 

"True," said Constantine. "But he pays well for Wil- 
liam's books, and William needs the money badly! Yes, 
the bishop is a great help." 

As soon as the New Testament was translated to his 
satisfaction, Tyndale set to work on the Old Testament. 
He dreamed of one day interesting Henry VIII of Eng- 
land in his work, for he knew that the king was in favor 
of church reform. 

But the king opposed Lutheranism, and had once 
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written a pamphlet attacking Luther. For this, the pope 
had bestowed on him the title of "Defender of the 
Faith/' English monarchs have proudly worn this title 
ever since, although its origin has been almost forgotten. 

Henry VIII hated Lutheranism, and he had no interest 
in Luther's friend and admirer, Tyndale. In fact, he 
would have persecuted him relentlessly if Tyndale had 
returned to England. 

"I would promise never to write anything more," said 
Tyndale hopefully, "if only the King of England would 
allow but a bare text of the Scriptures to be put forth for 
the people to read. To obtain this, I would suffer any- 
thing; pain, torture, even death." And he meant it with 
all his heart. 

Then in England the tide slowly began to turn. King 
Henry began to listen to wise counselors: Archbishop 
Cranmer and Thomas Cromwell. They advised him to 
try to persuade Tyndale to return to England. They said 
that perhaps it would be well to have an authorized 
translation of the Bible; Tyndale might help with this. 

Finally, a messenger was sent to Antwerp where Tyn- 
dale was known to be in hiding. For many weeks the 
messenger searched for Tyndale. He let it be known that 
he came from the King of England. At last he received 
a mysterious message, telling him to come to a field out- 
side the city on a certain day. 

On the appointed day, William Tyndale stood in the 
open field waiting for the king's messenger. He wore a 
long dark cloak, and his face was sad and troubled. How 
he longed to go home to England! But he dared not. He 
must finish his translation of the Old Testament, and he 
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feared that he would be put to death in England. He did 
not trust the king's sudden offer of friendship. 

The messenger came hesitantly onto the field. 

"Do you not know me?" said Tyndale, stepping for- 
ward. "My name is William Tyndale/' 

"Tyndale!" The messenger was still half-doubtful. "Is 
it you, at last? I am very glad to meet you. I am sent to 
say that the king promises you safety in England/' 

The two men began to talk. They walked up and down 
the meadow as they talked. It was April, 1531. Tyndale 
had been long away from home. 

"Do you never feel a longing for England?" said the 
messenger. 

Tyndale looked about him at the meadow, at the 
pointed roofs and the towers of the city of Antwerp 
beyond. The scene was beautiful. Yet he longed for 
home: to hear English spoken; to breathe the English air 
again; to see the spring flowers, the girls with their fresh 
complexions, the lads playing games on the green; to 
hear the larks and blackbirds singing over English fields. 
He sighed. 

"Yes," said Tyndale. "I long for home. But I have a 
task to finish. I must stay alive until I finish it. It is hard 
enough to live here, where spies are set to find me and 
turn me over to my enemies. In England, the king him- 
self is my enemy. I dare not trust his promises of safety. 
You know as well as I that he calls me a heretic, and that 
no one believes that promises to heretics need be kept!" 

The messenger knew in his heart that Tyndale was 
right, yet he had been told to persuade him if he could. 
So the two men talked until dusk, but Tyndale could 
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not be persuaded. At last, the messenger turned and 
went back to Antwerp, and Tyndale went away from 
the town. The messenger never saw him again. 

Back at the inn where he spent the night, the messen- 
ger wrote a letter to King Henry, praising the dignity 
and nobility of character shown by Tyndale. It is said 
that Henry VIII tore up the letter in anger, for he hated 
to be thwarted in his plans. 

Meanwhile, Tyndale's days in Antwerp were busy ones. 
He was constantly at work on his translation, but he kept 
two free days in each week for himself. He spent one of 
these days visiting English refugees in the city. He spent 
the other day seeking other poor people and helping 
them. 

The hunting and burning of "heretics" went on. Tyn- 
dale had made powerful enemies among the Church 
authorities. 

Before he had finished his translation of the Old Testa- 
ment, he was tricked by an Englishman, Henry Phillips, 
an agent of his Roman Catholic enemies. This man pre- 
tended to become Tyndale's friend, and then betrayed 
him into the hands of officers of Emperor Charles V. 
Tyndale was seized and carried off to a dungeon in Vil- 
vorde Castle, near Brussels. Henry VIII, who had pre- 
tended to offer friendship, made no move to save him. 
In fact, it was suspected that the hand of the King of 
England was behind the arrest. Tyndale's trial lasted 
sixteen months. 

He was convicted of heresy. He had committed the 
crime of writing marginal explanations of certain pas- 
sages in his Testaments, He had used such words as 
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"congregation" instead of "church," and "elders" instead 
of "priests." The judges wagged their heads. Beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, this Bible, printed in the vernacular, 
was tainted with Lutheranism! 

Tyndale's New Testament had been burned in such 
enormous quantities that only fragments were left. We 
shall never know what the first edition was like, and only 
one or two imperfect copies of the second edition es- 
caped destruction. 

But we do know that William Tyndale lived at a time 
when the beauty and flexibility of the English language 
were being discovered. Tyndale's own literary style was 
of the best. He used simple, forceful words. He helped 
to mold the English language, and his superb transla- 
tions of the Bible are the basis of the Bible in English as 
we know it today in the Authorized and Revised Standard 
versions. 

William Tyndale lived in an age of exploration and 
questioning. During his lifetime the New World was 
discovered, and a little earlier, the printing press had 
been invented. Tyndale made his own important contri- 
bution to the age. He was the first man to translate the 
Bible into English from the original Greek of the New 
Testament and the Hebrew of the Old. He did not live 
to finish his Old Testament, but his New Testament was 
the first to be printed in the English language. 

William Tyndale was forced to become an exile and 
martyr because of his convictions. His translation of the 
Bible cost him his life. But he won his battle: he gave 
the Bible, in their language, to the English people. 

For his heresy, William Tyndale was condemned to be 
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strangled publicly and his body burned at the stake. He 
died on October 6, 1536, not knowing that in the near 
future King Henry of England would declare that the 
people should have access to the Bible printed in Eng- 
lish. 

Tyndale's last words were, "Lord, open the King of 
England's eyes!" 




4. MAN IN THE SHADOWS 

The old man in the frayed black cassock climbed the hill 
to Saint Paul's Cathedral. The street through which he 
passed was narrow, but full of activity. Brightly painted 
signs swung overhead, advertising shops and taverns, for 
though 16th-century Londoners could not always read 
they could remember pictures. Apprentices brushed past 
him, running errands for their masters. Carters shouted 
at their horses; porters swung around corners pushing 
handbarrows. Maids shook mops from upper windows 
of the gabled houses, and merchants stood in the door- 
ways of their shops calling to passers-by. 

The old man paid little attention to the noise and 
sights, for he was deep in thought. Now and then, as he 
was recognized, a respectful murmur rose behind him: 
* c There goes Master Miles Coverdale!" 

"Who is he?" asked a child, overhearing the murmur 
as he walked beside his father. 

"Some say the greatest man in England/' replied the 
father who had bared his head and exchanged a greet- 
ing with the old man. "He gave us the Great Bible. He 
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risked his life many times in the days of the religious 
troubles, but by some miracle he escaped!" 

So the people who recognized him gazed in awe after 
Master Coverdale. Some of them had heard from their 
fathers of the dreadful days when men were burned for 
printing the Bible. There was William Tyndale, for in- 
stance; many men still living had looked upon his face 
before he fled to Antwerp and was later burned at the 
stake for daring to translate the New Testament. 

There was Archbishop Cramner. He, too, had been 
burned, for defying Queen Mary. Bishops Ridley and 
Latimer had died martyrs' deaths. Yes, many had died 
for their faith. They had been friends of Master Cover- 
dale's, He had been one of the lucky ones; his escapes 
from death made it almost seem that he had been marked 
from the beginning for some great destiny, and his life 
spared that his work might be accomplished. 

Master Coverdale trudged up the hill to Saint Paul's 
Cathedral with its square tower. Had he looked back, 
he would have seen London below him: the Thames 
crowded with boats of all sizes, the narrow streets 
choked with traffic, the spires of churches, the old Roman 
wall running around the city, and beyond it the woods 
and hills. 

But he entered Saint Paul's without looking back. 
Only when he was in the cathedral did he lift his head, 
and look about him with interest and pleasure. 

A great cathedral is never silent. There are always 
sounds and movement, for it is peopled: with the living, 
who move about reverently and curiously, and with 
echoes of the dead whose marble effigies lie sleeping on 
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the tombs and whose humble feet have worn hollows in 
the steps and floors. 

To these sounds Master Coverdale seemed to be listen- 
ing now; to the real voices and footsteps, and to the 
echoed ones. 

He had preached many a great sermon in Saint Paul's 
in his time, and people had locked to listen to him. Now 
all that was in the past. But he still liked to come here. 

There was a light a little ahead, in the north aisle, and 
he made his way toward it. 

A man was reading aloud from a large book which lay 
on a lectern beside one of the pillars. The book was the 
Great Bible, and it was attached to the reading desk by 
a stout chain. It was there by order of King Henry VIII, 
now many years dead, who had long ago proclaimed 
that throughout England a Bible must be chained in 
every parish church, available to all who wanted to come 
in and read it. 

A little group of people who could not read had gath- 
ered around the reader, to listen to him. There was a 
young mother with her sleeping baby in her arms. An 
old. man and woman sat side by side, hand in hand, on a 
wooden bench nearby. There was a young laborer, just 
come in from the street outside to listen for a moment. 
There were several respectable-looking women, plainly 
dressed housewives out for their morning's marketing. 
Back in the shadows, a beggar crouched. He had dragged 
himself in from the cathedral steps. Now he was listening 
earnestly, his alms cup forgotten on the floor beside him. 

" 'The Lord is my shepherd/ " The reader said the 
words slowly, as if to prolong his pleasure and that of his 
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listeners in their beauty and comfort. " 'Therefore can I 
lack nothing. He shall feed me in a green pasture, and 
lead me forth beside the waters of comfort/ " * 

He paused, and a little murmur ran through his audi- 
ence. Miles Coverdale stood motionless, as he listened 
to his translation of the psalm. His name appeared on 
the title page of the book from which the man was read- 
ing. He had been chosen to be editor of the Great Bible, 
placed by order of the king in every church in England. 

The sight of people gathered together reading the 
Bible was an old, familiar one to him. Yet it never failed 
to gladden his heart. 

It had meant so much to him and to other men, that 
privilege being enjoyed by the little group before him: 
of hearing God's Word read aloud in their own language. 
The Twenty-third Psalm, for example, sung by David 
the shepherd boy hundreds of years before, was still so 
full of loving faith that it soothed the loneliest, most 
despairing heart. What priest could explain it better than 
the singer's own words had said it, when those words 
were translated into language which the listener could 
understand? 

William Tyndale had died that these people might 
gather here to read and listen to the Bible in their own 
language. Other men, too, had died; others had lost their 
fortunes. There had been times when Miles Coverdale 
had not known what the morrow would bring. 

He was not sure by what quirk of fate his own life had 
been spared. But spared he had been, and only three 

* From the Twenty-third Psalm in the Great Bible. 
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years after the martyrdom of Tyndale he had been com- 
missioned to compile an English Bible so that the people 
might read it. 

Miles Coverdale was a modest, unassuming man. Bom 
in Yorkshire in 1488, he had been a little runabout boy 
of four when Columbus had sailed the Ocean Sea and 
discovered the New World across the Atlantic. Young 
Miles had gone contentedly to school at the proper age, 
had played with the boys of the village and helped his 
father in the garden. 

Yorkshire is smoky now, a part of industrial England. 
Its great churches York Minster and the others are 
grey with soot from factory chimneys. Even the lambs 
have grimy coats. 

But when Miles Coverdale penned his translation of 
the Twenty-third Psalm, the Yorkshire pastures were 
green, and they were probably the ones he envisioned 
rather than those of the faraway Holy Land of which 
David sang. 

Miles Coverdale was educated at Cambridge Univer- 
sity. He had become an Augustinian friar; but he found 
that the monastic life was not for him, and he went out 
into the world again. As time passed, he objected to the 
Mass, to the use of images, to confession, and he preached 
against these things. 

He studied the Latin translation of the Scriptures, and 
he knew and admired William Tyndale, He went to 
Germany at Tyndale's invitation, to help him with his 
translation of the Bible into English. In Hamburg, they 
had worked together, Coverdale humbly grateful for the 
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chance to help such a great scholar. He himself was less 
of a scholar; his knowledge of Greek and Hebrew was 
limited. Tyndale did the major part of the translating. 
But Coverdale had a happy way of turning a phrase in 
English, and thus he was of real assistance in making a 
smooth translation. 

Miles Coverdale probably went to Antwerp with Tyn- 
dale. At any rate, he was there in 1534, and it was at the 
invitation of an Antwerp merchant that he began to make 
his own translation of the Bible. Coverdale's version was 
finished and printed in 1535. It was the first complete 
Bible to be printed in the English language. 

Only fragments of that Bible exist today; there are no 
perfect copies. The title page, which does not even bear 
his name, says that it was translated from German and 
Latin, probably from Martin Luther's Bible and the Vul- 
gate of Saint Jerome; but Coverdale also made use of 
Tyndale's translation of the New Testament and of the 
Pentateuch, the first five Books of the Old Testament. 
In 1537, a second edition of Coverdale's Bible was printed 
in England. 

There it was, the first complete Bible printed in the 
English language in England, but in its own country it 
attracted little attention, though it was dedicated to the 
king. Another man, who called himself Thomas Matthew, 
had printed a Bible in the same year. He was probably 
John Rogers, a follower and associate of Tyndale. John 
Rogers was to die a martyr's death in 1555, another vic- 
tim of Mary Tudor. 

The Matthew Bible impressed the king's chamberlain, 
Thomas Cromwell, although parts of it were unsatis- 
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factory. Therefore Cromwell called Coverdale, who was 
his friend, before him. 

"Friend Miles," he asked, "can you make a revision of 
Matthew's version of the Bible? The king has, as you 
know, issued a proclamation that the Bible is to be placed 
in all the churches, and all we have are patchwork Bibles, 
made up of many pieces, good and bad, from this trans- 
lation and that. We need a new one, done by an editor 
who knows how to blend all the best elements from each 
into a Book worthy of its great mission. Will you be that 
editor?" 

Miles Coverdale's own translation was but two years 
old. Matthew's Bible was partly based on his! However., 
he humbly agreed to prepare the new text, claiming no 
recognition for the old. 

The printing of his Bible was begun in France but, 
owing to religious troubles, it had to be completed in 
England. Some of the sheets were confiscated in France 
and sold to a haberdasher for packing paper! Luckily 
they were recovered, and in 1539 the Great Bible was 
printed. Its name came from its generous size. It meas- 
ured sixteen and a half by eleven inches, and must have 
been at least eight inches thick. It was the first Bible to 
bear the imprint, " Appointed to be read in Churches/* 
Each parish had to buy one and put it in the church for 
all the people to use. 

In 1540, another edition of Coverdale's translation 
was brought out, with a preface by Archbishop Cranmer; 
this is known as Cranmer's Bible. Unbound, it could be 
bought for ten to thirteen shillings; that was three weeks* 
wages for a skilled laborer in those days. 
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Thomas Cromwell fell from favor in that year, 1540, 
and lost his head; and Coverdale fled once more to the 
continent of Europe. 

Coverdale's fortunes knew ups and downs, as many 
men's did during the stormy reigns of the Tudor kings 
and queens. Any man or woman of prominence was 
lucky not to be beheaded, or at least imprisoned, in the 
days of Henry VIII and his sons and daughters. 

Two great bishops of the Church, Latimer and Ridley, 
were burned to death for their defiance of Catholic 
Queen Mary. Latimer's last words to Ridley would never 
be forgotten: "Be of comfort, Master Ridley, and play 
the man. We shall this day light such a candle, by 

God's grace, in England, as I trust shall never be put 

** 
out. 

The great and powerful Archbishop Cranmer was 
executed. Well had Master Coverdale known him. Pale 
and withdrawn, he had always been at King Henry's 
right hand, and the king had died in his arms. He had 
served as one of the guardians of young King Edward. 
Yet Queen Mary had snuffed out his life as though it 
were of no more consequence than a penny rushlight, 
because she believed he had helped King Henry to di- 
vorce her mother. The truth of the matter was that King 
Henry needed no man's help, but always did exactly as 
he pleased. 

The archbishop had tried to get along with Queen 
Mary, for he believed that one owed a duty to one's 
monarch. But he had wearied of the struggle. Suddenly, 
reading yet another recantation of his beliefs aloud in 
chapel in Oxford, he had cast the paper aside and burst 
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out against the queen. When lie was burned at the stake 
he had first held over the flaBies the right hand which 
had signed the shameful recantations. 

"This hath offended! Oh, this unworthy hand!" he had 
cried, above the roar of the flames. So Cranmer had died, 
and even his enemies had to admit that he had died 
like a man. 

Miles Coverdale shook his head, remembering Cran- 
mer, for they had worked together, choosing and select- 
ing from the Great Bible, and composing the stately 
phrases which were to make the Book of Common Prayer, 
the service book used in the Church of England. 

Through all the grief and horror, Master Coverdale 
had threaded his way as best he could, fleeing sometimes 
to Europe, as did many others. 

Once he had been almoner to Queen Catherine Parr. 
Once he was chaplain to King Edward VI. In 1551 he 
had been consecrated and enthroned as Bishop of Exeter. 
In 1553, when Catholic Queen Mary came to the throne, 
he fled to Denmark. He had a brother-in-law there, John 
Macalpine, an exiled Scottish noble. John, once Canon 
of Salisbury Cathedral, became a professor of divinity in 
Copenhagen, by invitation of the King of Denmark; he 
was later to help translate the Bible into Danish. 

Master Coverdale was offered a living in Denmark, 
but he did not accept it. He loved England and English- 
men, and went to Germany to preach to English refugees 
in WeseL He did good work among them, and later in 
Bergzaben, where he had served in a previous exile and 
where he was greatly loved. 

In 1559 ? with Elizabeth I on the throne and Protestants 
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restored to favor, Coverdale went back to England. Once 
more he was invited to preach in Saint Paul's Cathedral. 
He was a good preacher, but now he was more than ever 
dedicated to simplicity. Probably a stay among the 
Calvinists in Geneva in 1558 had swung him toward 
Puritanism. He discarded the white surplice and colorful 
vestments, and preached in his plain black gown. He 
was quietly becoming a Puritan. In 1560, he worked on 
the translation of the Geneva Bible, the revision which 
was to become the household Bible of the English for 
many years. It was Shakespeare's Bible. Many of Queen 
Elizabeth's sea dogs carried copies of it, and many a 
Puritan settler was to bring his copy to New England 
with him. 

By 1563, Miles Coverdale had become too plain for 
Saint Paul's. He was appointed rector of Saint Magnus, 
near London Bridge. A century later, both church and 
cathedral would be destroyed in the Great Fire of Lon- 
don. 

Coverdale liked to stop in Saint Paul's where once he 
had been welcomed as a famous preacher. But he did 
not go there to reflect on his former glory. He regretted 
nothing. He had had a full life: loyal friends, honors, 
danger, adventure and fame. Love, too, for he had a 
good wife who had shared the fun and the adversity and 
the dedication with him. Even in his old age, he could 
well remember and chuckle over their escape to Den- 
mark, with his wife disguised as one of his servants. 

He went to Saint Paul's because six Bibles were 
chained there, and he liked to watch the people reading 
or listening to the Word of God. As he stood in the 
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shadows, listening, he believed that he knew the reason 
for his life. 

Miles Coverdale believed that all men owed the world 
a contribution. This was his contribution: no flaming 
martyr's death, no great speech to go echoing down the 
ages; only a job of editing, well done. 

He looked at the faces turned raptly and hungrily 
toward the reader. Down near the floor, the beggar's face 
strained like a pale flower toward a shaft of sunlight. 

God's Word! These people were listening to God's 
Word in their own language! 

"I will bring God's Word to the people," John Wycliffe 
had vowed a century before. 

''Every plowboy in England ought to be able to sing 
the Psalms as he works/' had said William Tyndale. 

In Germany, Martin Luther had said, "The people 
shall know of God's love!" 

And had not Jesus Christ himself bidden his disciples 
to preach in his name to all nations? 

Miles Coverdale nodded, as he tucked his hands into 
the sleeves of his shabby black cassock and went on his 
way. He was smiling now. Behind him was the light- 
not only the reading light over the Great Bible, but the 
greater light of God's love. Behind him like a great song, 
the voice of the reader echoed among the stone pillars: 

" 'Surely thy loving-kindness and mercy shall follow 
me all the days of my life; and I will dwell in the house of 
the Lord for ever/ " 



5. APOSTLE TO THE INDIANS 

The slight, gentle-looking young Puritan minister, John 
Eliot, leaned on the wooden rail of the ship Lyon, and 
gazed across the grey ocean water at the shore. 

Tall unknown trees, hills, wooden houses, bays and 
islands which would spell home to him for the rest of his 
life lay before him. Behind him was a life cast away for- 
ever: England, home, the dreadful harrying and hunting 
of Puritans. 

Yes, that was gone forever! He drew in a great breath 
of fresh airsalty, wild and strange! Archbishop Laud, 
who hated all the Puritans in England, would never find 
him in the New World. King James, who had threatened 
to hound the Puritans out of the land, could not harm 
them here. James I had rid England of many good people, 
simply because they were determined to find a land 
where they might worship God as they pleased. 

"If you go to New England," friends had told John 
Eliot, "we will follow you. We will set up a town and 
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build a church. But you must promise to be our pastor 
in the New World as you have been here." 

"I promise/' John Eliot replied, his heart lifted up 
because they loved and wanted him still. 

Now, sailing into Boston Harbor, he took off his high- 
crowned black hat with its silver buckle and allowed the 
wind to blow through his brown curls. How good the 
wind felt! Words of prayer were never far from John 
Eliot's lips. His friends declared that he thought in 
prayers. Certainly prayers were spoken by him contin- 
uallylittle prayers, little peaceful sentences of praise 
and wonder for God's ways. His lips moved silently now, 
for a moment or two. 

Sea gulls those wondrous birds with snowy breasts, 
long wings and gentle eyes glided silently down the 
wind from overhead, or sprang up noisily from the waves. 
Here was a familiar sight, for there were such birds about 
the shores of England. 

John Eliot murmured a blessing over them, for he 
loved all living things. But he spared little more than a 
glance at them. His eyes were all for the shore and for a 
strange small boat which was gliding across the water 
toward the Lyon. 

It was a canoe, filled with dark-skinned Indians. In 
their hair they wore feather headdresses. About their 
bodies they wore the skins of animals, for it was Novem- 
ber, and the air was cold. They uttered strange cries in 
a guttural tongue. They paddled their long, slender 
craft around and around the Lyon, gazing up at it curi- 
ously with their bright, dark eyes. 

John Eliot leaned far over the rail to watch them. They 
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were the first Indians he had ever seen. He had heard 
of them, of course. There had been the Princess Poca- 
hontas, who had married an English gentleman and ere- 
ated such a sensation In London some years before. There 
was the Indian pictured on the Seal of the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony, with the words, "Come over and help us!" 
issuing from his mouth. 

John Eliot felt a great stirring in his heart whenever he 
thought of Indians. These unknown savages made a 
strong appeal to him. He wanted to do something for 
them. 

Although he was only twenty-seven years old, Eliot's 
name was already respected in England and in the New 
World. His fame as a preacher and a scholar had spread. 
He had been educated at Cambridge University. Many 
of his former schoolfellows had migrated to the New 
World in search of that religious freedom on which their 
hearts were set. 

Some were Separatists, who had separated from the 
Church of England, and come to join the colony at Ply- 
mouth, Most were Puritans, who wanted to reform or 
"purify" the English Church, and Lad settled in Salem 
and Boston. Some were on the shore now, waiting to 
welcome him. 

Governor Winthrop's wife and children had been his 
fellow passengers on the Lyon. In the happiness of being 
reunited with her husband, Madam Winthrop did not 
forget to extend her hand and thank the young minister 
for his kindness to her and to her children during the long 
voyage. Governor Winthrop embraced him warmly. 

"Welcome to New England!" he cried. "We have 
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looked forward to your arrival. We have a church and a 
congregation waiting for you." 

Young Eliot was touched and pleased. But even while 
he was responding to this welcome, his eyes strayed to 
the canoe and its strange cargo of savages. What of their 
souls? Who was laboring to save them? Who was teach- 
ing them of God? 

But there was work with his own people awaiting 
Eliot in Boston. The next year, 1632, found his old friends 
keeping their promise. They, too, came to the New World. 
With them came Anne Mumford, his bretrothed, a kind, 
practical girl, handy at concocting medicines. John Eliot's 
friends founded the settlement of Roxbury, Soon he was 
called to be their minister and, mindful of his promise 
to them, he gladly responded. 

John Eliot was one of the most beloved preachers New 
England ever had. Many stories have come down to us 
of his kindness and generosity. It is said that he was 
always giving away his money. Although his salary was 
a good one, he had a wife and six children to clothe and 
feed. But any beggar could take his money. 

Once an officer of his church who paid Eliot his salary 
tied the money in a handkerchief and knotted the corners 
firmly, so that the minister could not easily get at it and 
give any of it away. 

On the way home, Eliot stopped at the home of a poor 
woman who had many children and more troubles. As 
he sat listening to her story and thinking of words which 
might comfort her, he thought of his salary lying un- 
touched in his pocket. Eagerly he took out the handker- 
chief and tried to undo the knots, so that he might give a 
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few coins to her. But the knots defied him. Finally, he 
placed the handkerchief in her hands. 

"There, there!" he said. "Take it all! I am sure that the 
good Lord meant you to have it!" 

John Eliot served as pastor of the church at Roxbury 
for fifty-eight years. It is said that his sermons were al- 
ways in simple language, though the ideas in them were 
profound. 

"The very lambs might safely wade in the shallows, 
but there were depths in which elephants might swim," 
wrote one of his friends. 

Eliot's interest in the Indians grew. He took a young 
Indian, Job Nesutan, into his household to live. This man 
studied English with Eliot, and in return taught him to 
speak the Massachusetts dialect of the Algonquian 
tongue. This delighted Eliot, for he dreamed of going 
out into the forests, perhaps among some of the Indians 
whom he already knew, and preaching God's Word to 
them in language which they would understand. He 
learned to say the Ten Commandments and the Lord's 
Prayer in the Algonquian tongue. 

On a beautiful October day in the year 1646, John 
Eliot preached his first sermon in the Algonquian lan- 
guage. He went to the lodge of an old friend, Waban, 
die sachem at Nonantum. Under the great forest trees a 
crowd of Indians had gathered at Waban's invitation. 
To them Waban presented John Eliot, and Eliot began 
to preach. 

As his text, he read a chapter from Ezekiel, about the 
wind. 

" 'Say to the Wind,' " Eliot read from the Bible. The 
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Indian word for "wind" was "Waban," so it seemed the 
white man was reading, "Say to Waban!" 

There was a stir among the dark-skinned listeners, and 
they looked at Waban with respect. Their sachem must 
indeed be an important man, to be named in the white 
man's Book! 

Sermons were long in those days. John Eliot's lasted 
for an hour and fifteen minutes. At the end of it, the 
Indians were invited to ask questions. They did so, for 
another hour and forty-five minutes. This question-and- 
answer period following a sermon was to become John 
Eliot's custom. After he finished preaching, the Indians 
were always encouraged to ask questions. 

Some of these questions have come down to us across 
three centuries in two quaint old books. One of these 
books is The Cleare Sun-shine of the Gospel breaking 
forth upon the Indians in 'New England, by Thomas 
Shepard, a minister in Cambridge, Massachusetts, and 
a friend of Eliot's. The other book is The Day-Breaking, 
if not the Sun-Rising of the Gospel, by an anonymous 
author. Several other books were printed a little after 
these, but these two are most often quoted by historians. 

The Indians asked: "Does God, who understands Eng- 
lish prayers, understand Indian prayers also?" 

John Eliot answered: "God made all men, Indian men 
as well as English. If He made them all, He understands 
the tongue they speak. He made Indian men; therefore 
He understands Indian prayers." 

The Indians asked: "How can God be in many differ- 
ent places at once?" 

John Eliot answered: "Think of the big sun. It throws 
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Its light into your wigwam, and into the wigwam next to 
it, and all over Massachusetts, and in England across the 
waters. So God is present everywhere." 

The Indians said: "What do you get by believing in 
and praying to Jesus Christ? You are as poor as we are. 
What do you gain by being a Christian?" 

"There are two sorts of blessing," John Eliot told them. 
"There are the little ones," and he held up his little fin- 
ger, "and the great ones/' and he extended his thumb. 
"The little blessings are riches, waim clothes, dwellings, 
and good food. The great blessings are wisdom, knowl- 
edge of God and his Son Jesus Christ, of truth and eter- 
nal life. God may not give His children many of the little 
blessings. But He gives them what is much better, the 
great blessings/' 

John Eliot always answered the Indians with patience 
and kindness. To the children who came to listen to his 
sermons he gave apples. To the men he gave tobacco. 

He visited the Indians at Nonantum frequently, and 
he taught them many things as well as the meaning of 
the Scriptures. He taught the women to weave, spin and 
sew. He taught the men new ways of planting and har- 
vesting their crops, and how to saw wood and build 
bridges and houses. 

Eliot was so pleased with their progress that he began 
to dream of building an Indian village, to be governed 
solely by the Indians according to rules laid down in the 
Bible. John Eliot himself lived by the Bible. He felt that 
all men and governments should be guided by its rules. 

In 1651, he persuaded the Massachusetts General 
Court to set aside some land for an Indian village which 
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he named Natick. Natick was governed as Moses had 
governed his people. The community was divided into 
groups of tens, fifties and hundreds, with rulers appointed 
for the hundreds, for the fifties and for the tens. 

The town lay on both sides of the Charles River. In 
dry weather the water was so shallow that one could 
wade across the river. But floods sometimes swelled the 
stream so that it could not be forded. The Indians built 
a stout footbridge across the Charles. 

Natick was laid out in three streets, trees were planted 
and houses were built. In the center of the town stood a 
large English-style house where meetings could be held. 
A room in this house was reserved for John Eliot's use; 
here he could sleep when meetings lasted late and he 
had to spend the night. The Indians who lived in the 
town of Natick became known as the "Praying Indians." 

Leaders in Boston, eighteen miles away, heard about 
the success of Natick. Governor Endicott and other 
prominent men visited the village. They heard John Eliot 
preach to the Indians in their own language. They heard 
the Indians pray and repeat the Ten Commandments 
and sing hymns in the Algonquian tongue. They decided 
to give Eliot money to carry on his good work with the 
Indians. Eliot became known as the Apostle to the In- 
dians. 

Other towns of "Praying Indians" were founded. Pon- 
kapog, in 1654, was the second. Eventually there were 
fourteen communities of "Praying Indians." 

John Eliot visited the towns at intervals of about two 
weeks. In addition he carried on his work as minister to 
his congregation at Roxbury. He traveled through the 
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forests on horseback, sometimes riding through violent 
rainstorms and fording rivers. Sometimes his feet were so 
wet that he had to take off his boots, wring out his stock- 
ings and put them, wet, on his feet again. 

He loved his work among his "Praying Indians." But 
one thing fretted him. His Indians could sing and pray. 
They could ask questions, and think about the Bible. But 
they could not read it. There was no Bible in the Indian 
tongue. John Eliot decided to translate the Bible into 
the Algonquian language. It took years to make the trans- 
lation. In the meantime, he had to teach the Indians to 
read their own language! 

Eliot had no dictionary or grammar to help him, for 
none existed. Like many missionaries of the future, he 
had to write his own. It was a seemingly impossible task. 
Some Indian words were very long. A later Puritan, Cot- 
ton Mather, said they must have been stretching them- 
selves out from the time of the confusion of tongues at 
Babel. 

In the year 1654 Eliot published a little Indian primer. 
In 1661, his New Testament was printed, and in 1663 
the Old Testament all in the Algonquian tongue. John 
Eliot's Indian Bible was the first Bible printed in the 
Western Hemisphere. No one living can read it now, but 
in its day it was widely used. Roger Williams owned a 
copy. There are some copies in museums which show 
signs of real use, and have the signatures of their Indian 
owners in them. 

Eliot grew old in the service of the Indians. Although 
he was generally loved, now and then he had a little diffi- 
culty. 
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There was one old sachem named Cutshamokin who 
gave him trouble. 

"My heart Is but very little better than it was before 
you converted me/' Cutshamokin told him frankly. "I am 
afraid it will be as bad again as it was before. I am a man 
of much passion/' 

John Eliot was not very tall. He had to look up to speak 
to Cutshamokin. But his speech was firm. "I am about 
God's business," he said. "Neither you nor any other 
sachem can prevent me from doing my work, for I am 
not afraid of you." 

Sometimes he had to preach sermons at Cutshamokin. 
This usually subdued the old chief and made him behave 
for a while. 

In the year 1675, trouble broke out between the In- 
dians and the whites. The "Praying Indians" did not 
cause the trouble, yet their villages were all but de- 
stroyed by it. 

The trouble was started by Metacomet, or King Philip, 
the son of Chief Massasoit who had been a friend of the 
colonists. King Philip had a misunderstanding with the 
English, and began to raid the border settlements. The 
white men retaliated by attacking Indian villages. The 
war spread, and by the spring of 1676 three thousand 
Indians and one thousand white men had been killed. 

The "Praying Indians" were caught between the war- 
ring whites and Indians. The towns of "Praying Indians" 
were burned and destroyed, both by Indians and the 
English, for each side suspected them of helping the 
other. Most of their villages were taken over by white 
settlements. The Indian people of Natick were deported 
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to Deer Island for three years, where they suffered from 
cold and hunger. 

Gradually the Indians lost the war. King Philip was 
killed and drawn and quartered. His head was exposed 
on a pole in the town of Plymouth, Massachusetts. 

King Philip's War was costly to the colonists in lives 
and money. It cost the Indians even more, for it prac- 
tically ended their tribal life and fur trading in southern 
New England. At the time of John Eliot's death in 1690, 
however, there were once more a few "Praying Indian" 
towns. 

John Eliot lived to the age of eighty-six, loved and 
respected by white men and Indians alike. He had a 
hand in writing the Bay Psalm Book, the first book 
printed in English in America (1640). 

Psalms were the only songs the Puritans sang. Since 
there were but a few psalm books on hand, the psalms 
had to be "lined" by the deacons. This meant that a 
deacon, or an officer of the church, would read one line 
aloud, then the congregation would sing it, usually off 
key, as singing was mostly by ear. 

The congregation stood up to sing. Some of the psalms 
were very long. It was not unusual for the singing of a 
psalm to take half an hour, line by line, led by the deacon. 
Yet the Puritans loved their psalm singing. They also 
loved their friend John Eliot, who was earnest and warm- 
hearted in a day when most leaders were stem and cold. 

His work with the Indians led to the establishment in 
England of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in New England, under the auspices of Parliament. 

In Roxbury John Eliot founded the Boys' Latin School 
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which was the beginning of the American grammar 
school system. 

John Eliot believed in higher education for Indian 
boys as well as for white boys. He caused a brick building 
to be built at Harvard College in Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, for their education. Harvard had been established 
in the year 1636 to train ministers for the churches of 
Massachusetts. Each man in the colonies was taxed one 
measure of corn annually for its support. A number of 
Indian boys started to go to school in John Eliot's build- 
ing, but only a few remained. Only one Indian, Caleb 
Cheeshahtea, was graduated from Harvard, and that was 
in the year 1665. 

It is said that before he died John Eliot could repeat 
the whole Bible by heart. When he became too old and 
feeble to travel around preaching to his Indians, he asked 
his friends to send their Negro slaves to his house, so that 
he might teach them about God. 

He died in the year 1690. His last words were "Wel- 
come joy!" 

Almost two hundred years later, Dean Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley, a famous English clergyman, visited New Eng- 
land. He was asked what he most wanted to see. 

"Show me where the Pilgrims landed," he said, "and 
where John Eliot preached to the Indians." 



6. "GREENLAND'S ICY MOUNTAINS" 

In the days when gentlemen wore powdered wigs, silk 
knee breeches and embroidered waistcoats, a young man 
in a plain black gown strode through the streets of Ber- 
gen in Norway, scowling at the steep-roofed houses and 
longing to go to the bleak island of Greenland. 

He was Hans Egede, and he had a comfortable living 
as a Lutheran minister in a Bergen church. But he was 
haunted by an old story about Greenland. 

The Norsemen had discovered Greenland in 986 and 
had established a colony there. By the 13th century, six- 
teen Christian churches had been built. In the same cen- 
tury, the Eskimos had first appeared in Greenland. 

No one knew what had become of the Viking Chris- 
tians and their descendants in the centuries that fol- 
lowed. Explorers had come upon interesting ruins. 
Sometimes they would find a long stone church crumb- 
ling slowly into dust. Or perhaps they would find the 
tomb of a Viking maiden whose soul, according to the 
inscription, "reposed in the peace of God." Or they might 
encounter an old man who could repeat a Bible story 
that his grandfather had told to him. 

85 
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What had become of the Christians of Greenland? 
Were their descendants still Christians? The explorers 
did not stay long enough to find out. Had the Christian 
community, established so long ago, been kept alive 
somewhere in that cold northern land? Did someone still 
preach God's word, or teach children the Lord's Prayer 
and how to read the Bible? Was there a Bible in Green- 
land? 

No one else in Europe was troubled by these questions. 
The French and the British were fighting for the control 
of the Continent and for the possession of North America. 
Scandinavia, the north country, was regarded by most 
Europeans as backward and uncivilized. But in faraway, 
dark Norway, Hans Egede followed his conscience and 
resolved to go to a bleaker land on a mission of peace 
and love. 

Everyone knew that Greenland was the home of savage 
Eskimos. The traders and explorers told of them. The 
word Eskimo itself was Algonquian for "eater of raw 
meat/' The Eskimos were stunted, slant-eyed, brown 
men who dressed in furs, and fished for seals with long 
spears. They sold the skins of the seals to the traders and 
ate the blubber. They lived in tents of sealskin and rein- 
deer hides, or in huts built of earth and stone. They 
traveled across the snowy wasteland on sledges pulled 
by packs of snarling dogs. The Eskimos had bad disposi- 
tions and carried long, sharp knives. 

"You want to go there? You would take us to that hor- 
rible place?" cried Hans Egede's young wife, aghast, 
when he first told her of his desire to go to Greenland. 
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And she stamped her foot and burst into tears and re- 
fused to go. All of their neighbors thought the minister 
was mad. 

As he insisted that he was going to Greenland alone, 
if he must his congregation began to look askance at 
him. People muttered, and stayed away from his church, 
although they had once crowded it to hear his sermons. 

"Who wants to listen to a madman?" they said. "Per- 
haps he has evil powers. He must surely have bewitched 
us for a time, we were so fond of him/' 

Now they began to treat his wife coldly too, although 
it was well known that she had no sympathy for her hus- 
band's project, and had said that she would not go with 
him. This coldness on the part of former friends made her 
change her mind. 

"Hans," she said with spirit, "I will go with you to 
Greenland and help you seek out your lost Christians. 
If we find them, I will work among them with you. Let 
us see how .we can go." 

Hans Egede had been a poor boy, one of five children. 
Although his father had a hard time feeding and clothing 
his children, he had resolved to educate them well. For 
had not his own father been a learned man, a minister? 
Hans, the eldest of the five children, was therefore edu- 
cated at the University of Copenhagen. He studied the- 
ology and took his degree with honors, and the Bishop of 
Trondheim became his friend and helped him to find a 
church. But Hans had an ever-growing desire to be a 
missionary. 

Now he worked tirelessly, trying to raise money for 
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his voyage to Greenland. At last he persuaded some mer- 
chants to subscribe enough money to buy a ship, the 
Hope, for trading with the Eskimos. 

Then, in the spring of 1721, the Danish College of 
Missions and the King of Denmark began to look with 
favor on the expedition. The king appointed Hans Egede 
pastor to Greenland, with permission to found a colony 
there and to do missionary work among the heathen. 

Hans sailed for Greenland on May 12, 1721, with his 
wife and family and forty other people. When they 
landed, July third of the same year, they found a bleak, 
barren country without trees. They built houses of stone 
and turf on an island which they named Haabets Oe 
(Hope Island). Hans tried to make friends with the 
Eskimos, so that he could learn their language and find 
out if any knew about Christianity. 

"Kina?" he would say, the Eskimo word for "What is 
this?" 

When they told him the names of objects, he wrote the 
words down, and so he slowly learned their language. 
His children played with the Eskimo children and 
learned their language far more quickly; they taught 
their father how to pronounce the new words. 

But the Eskimos were not interested in Christianity. 
All they cared about was hunting seals. Egede could find 
no Christians in Greenland. He found their ruined 
churches and tombs, but what had become of the early 
colonists he never learned. He was disappointed in his 
hope of working among Christians. But it seemed to him 
that the Eskimos needed help, and he decided to stay 
and try to convert them. 
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The Eskimos did not realize their need for help. They 
regarded themselves highly, and called themselves Innuit 
( the men ) . All others they called Kablunat ( barbarians ) ! 

They had a primitive religion of their own. They be- 
lieved that the world was ruled by two spirits, an evil 
one and a good one. The good spirit had created the 
world, made the birds and the sunshine and could bring 
good weather and large herds of seals. The evil spirit 
worked against the good one. The Eskimos had priests, 
or Angekoks, who interceded for them with the spirits. 
The Angekoks knew how to practice magic and were 
believed to be able to change the weather, heal sickness 
and give the people good seal-hunting. 

The Eskimos depended on the seal for food, clothing 
and shelter. They ate Its flesh, made tents and clothes 
from its hide, curtains from its entrails, threads from its 
tendons and needles from Its bones. 

An Eskimo might seem squat and clumsy on land, 
shuffling about in his thick boots and furry clothes, but 
in his boat, or kayak, bobbing lightly on the water, he 
was a different being altogether. Boat and man seemed 
to be one graceful, swift, light as a feather. If the boat 
overturned, the Eskimo could right It with a jerk of his 
body and a twist of his paddle. With his harpoon he 
could spear his seal, and pay out the line as the seal 
darted away. Sometimes the seal dived far down Into 
the sea, taking harpoon, whistling line, man and kayak 
with it. But after a time the man and his boat would 
reappear, and the man would tow in the seal behind the 
bobbing kayak. 

"Can your Great Spirit bring us good sealing?" the 
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Eskimos asked Egede. "Ours can. Can your prayers to 
Him cure us of blindness? If not, you are a bad Angekok, 
and we want nothing to do with you." 

The Eskimo children were more friendly than their 
elders. They would gather around and listen while Hans 
Egede told the story of Adam and Eve and the Creation, 
or of Noah and his Ark. They would watch while Hans' 
young son Paul drew pictures to illustrate the Bible 
stories. All the Eskimos preferred to hear Paul himself 
tell the stories, however. 

"Pavia, you talk better than your father/' they told 
Paul. "You do not chew and swallow the words as he 
does." 

Hans Egede visited from hut to hut. The entrances to 
the Eskimo dwellings were long, low passages. One had 
to creep through them. Sometimes seven or eight families 
lived in a single big hut. They slept on low platforms 
covered with sealskins, along the walls. The huts were 
divided into sections, one for each family living there. 
In front of each section would be a crude lamp made of 
soapstone in which a fire was kept burning. Each family 
had a kettle for cooking. 

Egede carried medicine to the sick, comforted the 
dying and tried to convert the Eskimos. In an odd, old 
book, Amid Greenland Snows, by Jesse Page, there are 
quaint drawings of the missionary toiling on his weary, 
lonely way through the snow, or kneeling at prayer 
among the Eskimos in their huts. 

The colonists who had come to Greenland with Egede 
were more interested in trade than in missionary work. 
Therefore he did most of his work alone. He was a man 
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who had a strong sense of duty, and life was hard in 
that forbidding land. 

In his sermons to the Greenlanders, Hans Egede pic- 
tured heaven in terms which he thought would most ap- 
peal to them: 

"In heaven/" he said, "there is much that is beautiful; 
there we do not feel cold or starve; there we do not get 
tired and old; there we do not die; there we will always 
be gay and happy, nay, shine like the sun." 

Hans loved Greenland with all his heart. He was glad 
that his two sons w T ere clever at learning the Eskimo 
language. He wanted them to become missionaries, too. 

Paul wanted to go into the navy. But he said nothing 
about it, for such talk distressed his father. When Paul 
was twenty-three years old, he went to the University of 
Copenhagen to be educated for the ministry. The old 
king, Frederick IV, had promised to admit him to the 
navy as a midshipman. But now the old king was dead, 
and the new king said nothing about the promised com- 
mission. Paul gave up his dream. 

In 1731, King Christian VI decided that the colony in 
Greenland was not worth maintaining, because there was 
not enough trade with Denmark. Moreover, not enough 
Eskimos were being converted. He said that the settlers 
must come home. But Hans Egede persuaded ten of 
them to remain in Greenland with him. The king re- 
lented, sent him some supplies, and in 1733 again agreed 
to support the mission. 

In 1733, Hans had another piece of good fortune. 
Some Moravian missionaries came to help him with his 
work. The Moravian Church was an old European" 
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Protestant sect, and its leader, Count Zinzendorf of Sax- 
ony, had visited Copenhagen. There he had seen two 
little Eskimo boys who had been baptized by Egede. 
On hearing the story of Egede's missionary work, he had 
called for volunteers among his own religious group to 
go to help Egede. Three men agreed to go. For more 
than two hundred and twenty-five years, there have 
been missionaries of the Moravian faith in Greenland. 

The Moravians arrived on a ship called the Cantos. 
They had been opposed in Copenhagen when their mis- 
sion became known. 

"How do you propose to live?" the king's chamberlain 
had asked them. 

"By the labor of our hands and God's blessing," they 
replied. "We will build a house and till the land." 

"There is no timber in that country for building," they 
were told. 

"Then/' said the Moravian missionaries, "we will dig 
a hole in the ground and live in that." 

Admiring their spirit, the chamberlain had given them 
200 kroner-about fifty dollars-and enough lumber 
to build a house. They took the lumber with them on 
the Caritas. They also took a letter of introduction from 
the King of Denmark, saying that they were sent to help 
Egede, and that he was to continue as leader of the 
missionary work. Hans Egede welcomed them warmly, 
for he needed help. 

In addition to his preaching, he was working late into 
the night in his hut, translating the Psalms and the New 
Testament into the Eskimo's language. He had already 
translated the Epistles of St. Paul. Now he was hard at 
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work on the Gospels. In his translation of the Bible, he 
tried to keep the language simple, and to present Chris- 
tian Ideas In words which these primitive people coulJ 
understand. 

A smallpox epidemic broke out soon after the 
Moravians arrived. Some Eskimos had gone to Copen- 
hagen with traders. They contracted the disease and 
brought It home with them, where it spread like wildfire 
through the badly ventilated, crowded huts and tents. 
Many of the Eskimos died of this white man's disease. 
Others flung themselves headlong into the sea to cool 
their burning fevers, and died of exposure in the icy 
water. Hans Egede and his Moravian helpers cared for 
the sick as best they could. They turned their own houses 
into hospitals, and trudged through the snow from hut 
to hut, carrying food and medicine. 

In the year 1736, Hans gave up his work in Greenland 
and returned to Copenhagen. His wife, who had helped 
him with his missionary work, had died the year before. 
Hans had converted many Eskimos to Christianity. He 
had founded the colony of Godthaab (God's Hope). He 
had established commerce between the Eskimos and the 
Danes. 

Paul Egede had returned to Greenland in 1734, and 
together the father and son had continued the work of 
translating the New Testament for the Eskimos. They 
were engaged on another project as well. Hans had ex- 
plored the country, and had jotted down many notes 
about Greenland since his coming there. In 1734, he and 
his son began to write a book about Greenland, describ- 
ing its plants, animals and people. 
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On his return to Copenhagen, Hans became principal 
of the Danish College of Missions, which was now train- 
ing missionaries for work in Greenland. In 1740, he was 
appointed Superintendent of the Greenland Mission, and 
directed its work until 1747. Hans Egede was honored in 
Denmark as the first man to preach the Gospel to the 
Eskimos, and was known as the Apostle of Greenland. 

In 1740, failing eyesight forced Paul Egede to give up 
his work in Greenland. He had established a colony of 
his own, Christianshaab (Christians' Hope), on Disko 
Bay, far to the north of his father's old colony. Paul was 
greatly loved by the Greenlanders, and was responsible 
for a general religious revival around Disko Bay. But 
now he returned to Copenhagen to help his father. Paul 
had begun a translation of the Old Testament, which 
he brought back with him. 

In 1744, the first translation of the Gospels, the joint 
work of Hans and Paul Egede, was printed in the lan- 
guage of the Greenland Eskimos, which is a dialect of 
the tongue spoken by the natives of die Aleutian Is- 
lands. 

In 1757, the Egedes published their book, A Descrip- 
tion of Greenland. In it they told of the customs and 
temperament of the Eskimos: how the men fished for 
seals in their kayaks; how the women loved glass beads 
of various colors, and made themselves pretty bracelets 
of black sealskin set with pearls. 

The Egedes also described the animals of Greenland 
in their book. "The polar bear," they wrote, "lives chiefly 
upon the ice in the most northern parts, and feeds upon 
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seal and fish. He is of very large size, and of a hideous 
and frightful aspect, with white long hairs: he is greedy 
for human blood," 

They described the icebergs, which sometimes looked 
like castles, or churches, or ships: "Some are like white 
crystal, others blue as sapphires; and others again as 
green as emeralds." 

Hans Egede was the first European to tell what the 
Greenlanders were like, how they felt, what they thought. 
Earlier explorers had told only of their appearance, 
homes, tools and customs. But Hans was interested in 
their thoughts as well. In his preaching and in his Bible 
translation, he had tried to appeal to their minds and 
hearts. 

Hans Egede lived to be seventy-two years old, his 
health and eyesight good, his nature kind and pleasant. 
He rejoiced in the love of four dutiful children, his two 
daughters who married good men; his two sons who 
never disappointed him. Niels, his younger son, became 
a Greenland trader noted for his fairness and honesty. 
Paul, his father s successor in Greenland, was his close 
companion. Although Paul Egede did not complete his 
translation of the Old Testament, he was to finish that 
of the New Testament which Hans had begun and on 
which they had worked together. It was published in 
1766, eight years after the death of the older man. Paul 
lived to the age of eighty-one, dying in 1789. 

Hans Egede died on November 5, 1758, and was 
buried in Copenhagen. His Hfework was the conversion 
of the Eskimos of Greenland; his memorial was the 
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Greenlandic New Testament. The inscription on his 
tombstone was a fitting tribute to him: 

An honor among Christians, 
A luminary to heathens. 
Far-famed in Norway, 

Highly esteemed in Denmark, 
But immortal in Greenland. 




7, "ATTEMPT GREAT THINGS" 

The annual meeting of the Northamptonshire Baptist 
Association had opened, as usual, with a sermon and 
prayers. Now the chairman called for discussion. While 
the group of clergymen pondered for a topic, a young 
man stood up. He was William Carey of Leicester, and 
what he said that day was to change the thinking of the 
Protestants of England. 

"I suggest that we discuss the duty of the Church to 
attempt to send the Gospel to the heathen." 

There was a stir throughout the assembly as all eyes 
turned to the speaker. The year was 1791. England had 
just lost a war with her colonies in America, an expensive 
war which would leave the country poorer for many 
years. Everyone knew that the rich and powerful Roman 
Catholic Church sent out many missionaries to foreign 
countries, but the Protestant churches in England had 
never thought of doing so. 
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A few of the clergymen at the meeting looked thought- 
ful as William Carey, regardless of the disapproving 
stare of the chairman, embarked on a heartfelt little 
speech as to why the heathen needed the Word of God. 

"Who is he?" someone whispered. 

"A cobbler, I understand," came the low reply. "Self- 
educated. Taught himself a half dozen languages, and 
can read the Bible in any of them." 

"A self-educated cobbler? Sounds like a clever fellow." 

"Yes. He taught school to help support his family. I'm 
told he drew maps on the schoolroom walls and made 
a globe of the world out of scraps of leather." 

"Believes in using the materials at hand, eh? Well, 
he's original, at least" 

"Sh-sh! The chairman's rapping for order!" 

The chairman was indeed rapping for order. He had 
broken in rudely on William Carey's speech. 

"Sit down, young man!" he snapped. "When it pleases 
God to convert the heathen, Hell do it without your help 
or mine." 

The meeting continued. Young Mr. Carey sat down, 
looking resolute and stubborn. There were men present 
who noticed that resolute look, and took the trouble to 
get acquainted with him when the meeting was over. 

William Carey had written a little book, An Enquiry 
into the Obligations of Christians to Use Means for the 
Conversion of the Heathens. In 1792, a friend gave him 
eight pounds to help pay the cost of printing it. In the 
.same year, he was invited to deliver the opening sermon 
at the meeting of the Baptist Association. He based it on 
Isaiah's vision of the Church stretching out like a great 
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tent to shelter all nations. The sermon was divided into 
two sections, with the headings: "Expect Great Things 
from God," and "Attempt Great Things for God." Again, 
Carey urged his audience to send the Gospel to the 
heathen. 

Present at the meeting was Dr. Thomas, a young sur- 
geon of the East India Company., the rich and powerful 
organization that controlled trade between Great Britain 
and India. Dr. Thomas stood up and said that he thought 
the missionary idea was a sound one. He felt that there 
was need for missionary work among the people of India. 
He was trying to raise funds to pay his way back, and 
would be glad to have a missionary worker accompany 
him. 

After the close of the meeting, a small group of clergy- 
men gathered together and founded the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society. This was the first Protestant society 
organized to send missionaries to non-Christians. It was 
the beginning of a great movement which would even- 
tually produce many such societies in the English-speak- 
ing world. In 1795, the London Missionary Society was 
founded, a group of ministers of many Protestant de- 
nominations. 

Dr. Thomas was appointed to be the first agent of the 
Baptist Missionary Society which took up a collection. 
A little over thirteen pounds (worth about sixty-five 
dollars in those days) was turned over to him. Carey 
volunteered to go with him to India. 

"There may be a gold mine in India/' someone said to 
Carey. "You will explore it for us/' 

"Yes/ 7 said Carey. "But you must hold the ropes'/' 
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William Carey had a wife and family. His wife scolded 
him, and at first flatly refused to go to India. She said 
she had no desire to live among tigers in the jungles. 

Another difficulty arose. The East India Company dis- 
approved of a Protestant missionary to India, fearing his 
work might interfere with trade. Carey was refused pas- 
sage on all East India Company ships. 

But William Carey was used to difficulties. He had 
known a life of poverty and hardship. He was the son of 
a poor schoolmaster, and had been apprenticed to a 
shoemaker at the age of fourteen, although he was a boy 
of an unusually brilliant mind. He liked to study and 
collect birds and insects. He was talented at drawing and 
painting. He was fond of books. The accounts of the 
voyages of Captain James Cook, in fact, had inspired him 
to be a missionary. Captain Cook, an 18th-century Eng- 
lish explorer, had sailed to many parts of the globe and 
visited distant lands which he described in his writings. 

William Carey had married at the age of twenty. For 
a while, he tried keeping a boys' school, to support his 
family. He had left the Church of England to which his 
parents belonged, and joined the Baptists. He became a 
Baptist minister, serving a little church in a village six 
miles from his home. He walked to and from it every 
Sunday to preach. At first, he knew no other ministers, 
and got all his ideas for sermons from the Bible. 

In spite of his efforts, his family never had enough to 
eat or wear. Carey gave up the school and became a 
shoemaker again. Then he was called to a church at 
Leicester, and his life began to turn into its true channel. 

A friend lent him a Latin grammar, and Carey learned 
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Latin in six weeks. He taught himself Greek and Hebrew, 
so that he could better understand his Bible. Italian, 
French and Dutch he quickly mastered, too. 

To a man of Carey's ingenious mind the East India 
Company's opposition was a challenge. He booked pas- 
sage on a Danish ship, and sailed for India. 

India! For hundreds of years, the very name had 
spelled mystery and romance to Europeans. Traders and 
explorers had brought back tales of their adven- 
tures in that fabulous land: of the silks and spices to be 
had, of the mountain peaks and jungles to be seen; of the 
cities with their beautiful palaces where princes lived in 
splendor. 

To William Carey the name spelled sadness, for the 
people of India were without Christianity. He had often 
reflected on the peoples of the world who were lost be- 
cause they knew nothing of God. Now, as one of the 
first Protestant missionaries to India, he was to have a 
chance to teach the people of that country. 

Often he had looked at the maps which he had drawn 

on the walls for his students. On each countrv he had 

j 

listed the products, the animals, plants and trees to be 
found there. He had indicated the climates and popula- 
tions. He was to go to Bombay, in the state of Bengal 
where indigo was raised, the plant from which a blue 
dye was made. Carey had also noted on his maps the 
religions of the peoples. His pupils said that whenever 
he had to point to the word "pagan" on his maps, tears 
came into his eyes. The people of Bombay were mostly 
Hindus. 
William Carey arrived in Bombay in 1793. At the last 
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moment, Mrs. Carey went along, still scolding, still re- 
luctant to go. She never liked India; after a few years she 
went back to England. 

There was no time for a real look at Bombay, for the 
Careys had to slip quietly into India, and head for the 
back country where they hoped the East India Company 

would not look for them. They had only a confused im- 

j j 

pression of temples, gongs, elephants swaying through 
the streets bearing howdahs on their backs, and dark- 
skinned people wearing strange headgear. A man's head- 
dress indicated his religion: Moslems wore fezzes; Hindus 
wore turbans; Parsees wore cone-shaped hats. Veiled 
women wrapped in bright-colored saris walked along, 
their thin glass earrings and bracelets tinkling as they 
passed. 

Some men wore cloths over their mouths. They were 
Jains whose religion forbade the taking of any life, even 
that of an insect. They kept their mouths covered lest 
accidentally they breathe in an insect and kill it. Every- 
where, cattle wandered. They were regarded as sacred 
by the Hindus, and must not be harmed or killed. 

The crowded streets were busy and noisy. There were 
food-sellers, letter-writers, barbers, rug-weavers, metal- 
workers, and spinners of lace, all carrying on their trades 
on the streets. Even school seemed to be held out of 
doors. 

One of the most distressing things Carey was to find 
in India was the caste system practiced by the Hindus. 
A member of one caste could not marry into another. 
Members of different castes could not even eat together, 
and no one could change his caste. Occupations were 
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classified into castes, and no man could better himself 
by rising above the occupation of his father. He could 
hope to rise only by living such a good life that he would 
be born again into a higher caste. 

The Brahmans were the highest caste. The Pariahs, 
or Untouchables, were the lowest. Pariahs lived in the 
poorest sections of cities and villages. They were allowed 
to do only the most menial and poorly paid work. They 
could not go into the temples. Their children could not go 
to school. Their women were not even allowed to draw 
water from the village wells. 

India had other cruel customs. At certain times, when 
festivals were held, small children were sacrificed by 
being thrown into the River Ganges to drown. Another 
cruel practice was suttee: whenever a Hindu died, his 
widow was burned with his body on the funeral pyre. 
William Carey was to help abolish these and other dread- 
ful customs duiing his life in India. 

But all that was in the future. Now he must take his 
family forty miles into the country, hoping to get a piece 
of land to farm. He was almost destitute. His share of 
the money raised by the Baptist Missionary Society was 
gone, and where he was to get more he did not know. 
The society itself seemed to have lost all interest in him. 

Fortunately, he was offered a job as superintendent of 
a factory which rendered indigo into blue dye. He ac- 
cepted the job, and attended to his duties conscien- 
tiously. In his work he talked with the coolies who slaved 
on the indigo plantations. He quickly learned to speak 
Bengali. From the native children they played with, his 
children learned to speak the language. In his spare 
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time, Carey gardened and studied Bengali. As he learned 
the language he visited the villages. 

He was amazed at the filth and poverty. The villages 
were collections of straw huts, surrounded by small fields 
where the people raised meager crops. Hardly any o 
the farms were larger than seven acres; most of them 
were of two acres or less. Thin bullocks were the beasts 
of burden, creatures with hardly strength enough to pull 
a cart or a plow. 

William Carey's mission was to preach the Gospel, 
but he found himself teaching the people better farming 
methods as well. He preached to them, using simple 
words which they could understand. He began to trans- 
late the Bible into Bengali for their use. 

On his missionary travels he used two small boats; in 
one he slept and in the other he did his cooking. He took 
with him blankets, food, a chair, a table, a lamp and his 
Bible and papers. During the day he walked from village 
to village. He returned to the boats at night to eat, write 
and sleep. It was seven years before he made his first 
Hindu convert, a man named Krishna-Pal. Krishna-Pal 
and Carey's son Felix were baptized together. Krishna- 
Pal lived for twenty years and helped to spread Chris- 
tianity, and Felix grew up to be a missionary. 

Carey got hold of a secondhand printing press, on 
which he planned to print his Bengali Bible. The East 
India Company learned of his missionary work and his 
translation, and had him discharged from his job at the 
indigo factory. 

Carey went to a small Danish town, Serampore, fifteen 
miles north of Calcutta. Here he was safe, for the East 
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India Company had no control over this Danish settle- 
ment. He set up his press, and on It he printed his Ben- 
gall Bible: In the year 1800, St. Matthew's Gospel, the 
New Testament in 1801 and the complete Bible in 1809. 
He called his printing establishment the Serampore 
Press. 

On March 7, 1804, the British and Foreign Bible 
Society was organized, and their first official act was to 
vote twenty pounds a month to the Serampore Mission 
for the work of the translators. Carey was now assisted 
by two efficient helpers, Joshua Marshman and William 
Ward. 

The Serampore Press was to publish many books. In 
thirty-nine years, thirty-four translations of the Bible and 
portions of the Bible were made into various Indian lan- 
guages and dialects. The translations were made or 
edited by William Carey, who did most of the literary 
work of the press. Alone, he completed the translation 
of the Bible into Bengali, Hindi, Manathe and Sanskrit. 

In thirty years, Carey and his assistants made the Bible 
available to one third of the world's population, in their 
own language. 

In 1813, the Serampore Press was destroyed by fire. 
Many valuable manuscripts were lost, and twelve months 
of hard work were required to replace the material which 
was burned. Yet even this disastrous fire turned out to be 
fortunate, for it aroused the lagging sympathy and inter- 
est of religious organizations in England and America. 
They contributed ten thousand dollars to help Carey in 
his work. 

During his lifetime Carey fired the English-speaking 
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people with a great missionary zeal. Thousands of men 
and women dedicated their lives to missions, and an 
important part of their work was translating the Bible, or 
portions of it, into almost every language and carrying 
it to almost every corner of the earth. Carey is known as 
the father of modem missions. 

Among the young English missionaries who went to 
India and helped him in his work was Henry Martyn, a 
chaplain for the East India Company. "Now let me burn 
out in the service of the Lord!" said Martyn when he 
reached India. And burn out he did, dying at the age of 
thirty-one. In addition to his missionary work, Martyn 
translated the Bible into Hindustani. 

Another young missionary and teacher was Alexander 
Duff who came from Scotland. Carey had worked with 
low-caste Hindus. Duff had the idea of converting young 
men of higher castes, who would one day be the leaders 
of India. For them he began to translate the Bible into 
the classical Sanskrit, the language of the scholars. He 
encouraged them to attend colleges in England and 
America. 

Until then, the high-caste Indians had taken no inter- 
est in the Western world. From Alexander Duff they 
learned of its literature, laws and democratic ideas. They 
absorbed some of the Christian ideals of living, especially 
a concern for people less fortunate than themselves. 

William Carey, who had never gone to college, became 
a teacher of languages in several Indian colleges. Some- 
times he thought with longing of England, but he never 
went back. Once a friend sent him a packet of English 
daisy seeds. He planted them in his garden, and when 
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they bloomed he wept over them. *lt is the first time in 
thirty years that I have seen English daisies/" he said. "I 
had forgotten how beautiful our common English flowers 
could be." 

After the death of his first wife, Carey married again, 
this time a wife who brought him happiness and under- 
standing. She helped him with his missionary work dur- 
ing the remaining thirteen years of his life. 

Carey lived and worked in India for thirty-nine years. 
He became a famous man, known as the world's foremost 
Oriental scholar. He lived to see the Baptist Missionary 
Society, which he had helped to found, become a strong 
organization, with hundreds of workers in distant lands. 
The other missionary societies which sprang up in the 
English-speaking world were doing good work. Their 
representatives were preaching the Gospel, translating 
the Bible and introducing the civilization of the West to 
Asia. All these things were due to the example of William 
Carey, the poor cobbler-preacher-schoolmaster who had 
once prayed for the heathen as he made shoes or drew 
maps on the walls of his schoolroom. 

As he lay dying, many great men came to his bedside 
to receive his blessing. A viceroy of India was his friend. 
Alexander Duff came, and in halting words tried to tell 
how much his friend had meant to him. As he turned to 
leave the room, he heard Carey calling to him. 

"You have spoken only of William Carey/' said the 
dying man. "Say nothing more about William Carey, but 
about William Carey's Saviour/ 7 

On the day of his death, June 9, 1834, British flags 
Lung at half-mast in India, and thousands grieved for 
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this modest, unassuming man who had done so much 
good. 

Many years after Carey's death, a man in the little 
English town of Paulerspury met a stranger in a turban. 

"Can I help you?" asked the Englishman, wondering 
at the foreigner's presence in the Northamptonshire vil- 
lage. 

"No," said the man from India. "I have just come from 
my father's birthplace." And he extended a Bible in 
Hindustani, autographed by William Carey. 

The Indian was one of Carey's converts, He had made 
a pilgrimage to England to visit the birthplace of his 
spiritual father. He had walked from his home to the 
ship in Bombay. When he had arrived in England, he 
had walked the miles from Liverpool to Paulerspury 
prayerfully, as a pilgrim walks to a shrine. 
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8. THE FORBIDDEN LAND 

All was hustle and bustle on the wharf that May morning 
in 1807 as the merchant ship Trident took on cargo and 
passengers. She was about to sail from New York to 
China. It would be a long voyage, one of weeks, perhaps 
months, for there were dangers along the way; pirates, 
storms, shipwreck and at the end of the voyage an un- 
certain reception. For the port of Canton, like the great 
walled country of China itself, was unfriendly to the 
Western world. 

"Oh, rock, rock, when wilt thou open to my Lord?" a 
good Catholic missionary had cried hundreds of years 
earlier, as he lay dying on a ship off the China coast. 

Things were little better in 1807. Missionaries were 
forbidden to spread the Christian Gospel in the land 
where the teaching of three wise men, Buddha, Con- 
fucius and Lao-Tse reigned supreme. 

There had been some Catholic missionaries to China. 
But Christianity was looked upon as a new barbarian 
cult by the Chinese whose ancestors had for thousands 
of years worshiped older gods of their own. 
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The Chinese people were forbidden to be friendly 
with white men, to teach them their language, or to learn 
from them. Only at certain seasons could traders from 
the West enter Canton, and then all ships must enter at 
the same time, and their stay must be short. When the 
trading season was over, the foreigners must leave! With 
the exception of a few government officials and mer- 
chants, there were no Europeans in Canton between the 
trading seasons. In Macao, a city controlled by the Portu- 
guese, foreigners might establish homes; but there only 
Catholics were welcome. 

A soberly clad passenger walked resolutely up the 
gangplank to the Trident's deck. He was Robert Morri- 
son, the first Protestant missionary to China. A great 
movement to convert the people in foreign lands was in 
progress. It was the result of a strong Protestant revival 
of interest in religion that had begun in the 18th century. 

Morrison knew that difficulties lay ahead. He was a 
cautious, sensible man, inclined to act slowly. He did 
not expect to convert the whole of China at once. His 
ambitions were more modest. He wanted to write a 
grammar and a dictionary of the Chinese language, and 
later to translate the Bible into Chinese. Five months 
earlier he had sailed to America from England. 

The son of a poor shoemaker, Morrison had studied 
his Bible as he worked at his cobbler's bench. He had 
gone to a theological seminary at the age of nineteen. In 
spite of the opposition of his family and friends, who 
pointed out the dangers, he decided to become a mis- 
sionary. 
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He offered his services to the London Missionary 
Society, and made such a good impression that in- 
stead o having to take the usual two examinations 
he had to take only one. He had been accepted at 
once. 

There was something reliable and comforting about 
Robert Morrison. Even strangers felt reassured in his 
presence. He was a big man, thoughtful, patient and 
strong. He made friends readily, and influential men 
were always willing to help him. 

He had wanted to go to Timbuktu, in Africa, but the 
London Missionary Society decided to send him to 
China. He went up to London to study medicine, as- 
tronomy and Chinese. He studied medicine at St. Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital, and astronomy at the famous Royal 
Observatory at Greenwich. 

He was fortunate in his teacher of Chinese. William 
Moseley, a clergyman who favored the translation of the 
Scriptures into Oriental languages, took an interest in 
Morrison. One day after young Morrison had been ap- 
pointed to be a missionary to China, Dr. Moseley hap- 
pened to see a Chinese gentleman walking on a London 
street. This was a rare sight, and the learned doctor 
stopped to talk with the foreigner and later invited him 
to dine. He learned from his guest that another Chinese, 
Yang-Sam-Tak, had come to London to study English. 
Dr. Moseley arranged for Yang-Sam-Tak to meet Robert 
Morrison, so that the two might study together. Morrison 
taught Yang-Sam-Tak English in exchange for lessons in 
Chinese. Together they worked on a Chinese manuscript 
of the Gospels, owned by the British Museum. They 
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translated this into English. They also studied a manu- 
script Latin and Chinese dictionary together. 

When Morrison sailed for China, he therefore knew 
some Chinese. Written Chinese is a picture language, 
and its characters stand for ideas rather than sounds. 
There are many Chinese dialects, but the people of China 
who speak different dialects can read the same books. If 
they read aloud they will say different words, but they 
will get the same meanings from the signs. The Japanese 
also use this form of writing. 

Morrison could not go directly to Canton, for the pow- 
erful East India Company would not allow a missionary 
to sail on one of its ships. So he sailed to China by way 
of America. It was well he did, for during the short time 
he was in America, he made friends who were to help 
him. One of these, James Madison, the Secretary of State, 
gave him a letter of introduction to the American consul 
in Canton. 

The London Missionary Society had given Morrison 
what seemed a great sum of money in those days: one 
hundred and fifty pounds (about seven hundred and 
fifty dollars ) , but he was not to use the money until he 
reached China. The Society had given him twenty pounds 
for his expenses until he arrived at his destination, and 
letters of credit for two hundred pounds. In addition, his 
fare was paid by the Society. 

"So, Mr. Morrison, you are bound for China?" A 
scowling man greeted him aboard the Trident. It was the 
owner of die ship, who had no use for visionaries. "Do 
you think you will make any impression on the heathen?" 

"No, sir," said Morrison, "but I expect God will!" 
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The Trident sailed the middle of May, 1807. She ar- 
rived iii Whampoa, an outport of Canton, on SepteBiber 

8th. That was as far as large ships could go. Morrison 
transferred to a smaller one to go upriver to Canton. 

No place, no matter how much one lias dreamed of it, 
actually looks as one expects it to. Once he knew that 
he could not go to Africa, Robert Morrison had obedi- 
ently turned his thoughts toward China. He had talked 
with people who had lived in China; yet the actual sight 

of Canton took his breath awav. 

** 

The pagodas! There before him were two of them, 
more than a thousand years old! How strange they 
looked against the sky, with their curly-cornered roofs. 

All the way from Whampoa, the river had been full of 
boats! Such queer boats: junks, sampans, barges; some 
of them small, others as large as hotels. Some of the boats 
were towing flat rafts that were floating vegetable gar- 
dens! 

"These people spend their whole lives on the rivers/" 
he was told. "They are bom and they die on their boats. 
They earn their living on them." 

"How?" asked Morrison. 

His informant shrugged. "In various ways. Some carry 
passengers and goods. Some of the boats are stores where 
people may buy things. Some are fish markets. See that 
boat with the cormorants along the edges?" 

Morrison peered down at a long, low boat gliding over 
the water. On its sides perched cormorants, large birds 
with webbed feet and hooked bills. They were tied to 
the boat by strings fastened to rings around their necks. 

"Watch!" said his new acquaintance. 
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Suddenly one of the birds flew out over the water, 
dived, and came up with a flopping fish in its beak. 
Wobbling unsteadily at the end of the string, it secured 
a foothold on the edge of the boat. One of the boatmen 
promptly ran forward and pulled the fish from its beak. 

"The fishermen train the cormorants to do their fishing 
for them/' Morrison was told. "The ring around the bird's 
neck is to keep it from swallowing the fish. The long 
cord holds it a prisoner and insures its return to its owner. 
The man will sell the fish, perhaps. Or perhaps he will 
keep it for his own family to eat. It will be a welcome 
addition to the usual meal of rice, which is all the food 
that many of these people have." 

When Morrison went ashore, what wonders were to 
be seen! Shops with oddly painted signs. Open-air mar- 
kets where one might buy dried duck meat, ginger roots 
and pottery. Coolies ran through the streets carrying long 
poles across their shoulders, with baskets swinging from 
each end. A loud shout made Morrison jump aside as a 
ricksha whisked past. This vehicle was pulled by a bare- 
footed coolie wearing a short, faded blue robe, and the 
passenger was a stout Chinese merchant fanning himself 
with a paper-and-ivory fan! Through the open doors of 
shops, Morrison could glimpse jade carvings, bronze 
bells and lengths of brightly colored silk. 

Soberly he made his way to the home of the American 
consul, where he presented his letter. The consul re- 
ceived him kindly and offered him a room in his house. 

"You will not find it easy here," he warned. "I doubt 
if you can succeed in your work, worthy though it is. 
Except for trading., the Cantonese are forbidden on pain 
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of death to have anything to do with English people. 
They are not allowed to teach anyone their language. 
Even at Macao you would not be safe, for the Catholics 
there do not welcome Protestants. Stay here while you 
survey your territory; then come to your own decision/" 

Robert Morrison decided to stay. He put himself under 
the protection of some American merchants. He rented a 
basement room and adopted Chinese dress. He wore his 
hair in a queue, ate with chopsticks and let his nails 
grow long. He dropped his Englishman's stride, and 
learned to walk with the short, quick steps of the Chinese. 
Stealthily, he began to buy Chinese books. 

The shopkeepers cheated him, and his servants cheated 
him. He was known to be a foreigner; at any moment 
someone might betray him to the Chinese authorities. 
Yet he stayed on, at the risk of his life, studying, learn- 
ing more Chinese. He even said his Christian prayers in 
Chinese, to become accustomed to thinking in that lan- 
guage. 

Morrison found two men who agreed to become his 
teachers. But they carried poison with them constantly, 
so that, if they were caught associating with this for- 
eigner, they could kill themselves and avoid death by 
torture. 

Soon, however, Morrison's luck began to turn. He won 
the friendship of the leading foreign residents of Canton. 
On a visit to Macao, he became acquainted with an Eng- 
lish family named Morton, and later married then- 
daughter. On his wedding day, he was offered a job as 
translator of Chinese for the East India Company at a 
salary of five hundred pounds a year! 
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Now he was well off Indeed. Not only was he a man 
with a job and a steady salary, but he had the protection 
of the powerful East India Company, and might live in 
either Canton or Macao; he was protected from both 
the Chinese and the Catholics. The East India Company 
was even to change its attitude toward missionaries and 
help in the publication of his books! 

Morrison was working constantly on his Chinese dic- 
tionary, grammar and Bible. Eventually the East India 
Company published all three, paying the cost which ran 
into thousands of dollars. 

In the year 1814, seven years after he arrived in China, 
Morrison published his Chinese grammar and his trans- 
lation of the New Testament. The East India Company 
doubled his salary. 

The London Missionary Society was proud of Morri- 
son's work which he carried on in the time he could spare 
after he had discharged his duties as an employee of the 
East India Company. The Society spread reports of his 
work throughout England, and he was becoming known 
as the Apostle of China. 

The Society sent a man to help him, Robert Milne,. 
who brought his young wife with him. Milne, a Scot, was 
a man of remarkable linguistic ability. He and Morrison 
worked together, translating the Old Testament. Their 
translation was completed on November 25, 1819. 

Chinese is one of the most difficult languages to learn. 
In 1611, the King James Version of the English Bible 
had been made by fifty-four men working with the en- 
couragement and under the protection of the king, with 
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all the help they needed. In China, two men translated 
the Bible into Chinese with almost no assistance. 

They had many disappointments. Once, white ants 
destroyed the type blocks. Another time, the type cutters 
heard a rumor that the Chinese authorities were planning 
to search the printing shop. They destroyed the blocks 
for a fresh edition of the New Testament and the Book 
of Genesis, to avoid discovery. 

Sadness came into Milne's life: the deaths of his 
mother, his wife and his two children. From March, 
1819, when his mother died, until his own death in June, 
1822, the pages of his journal were often blotted and 
blurred by his tears. 

Morrison's life, too, was full of sadness. One of his chil- 
dren died. His wife became ill and went to England to 
regain her health. She died soon after her return. Morri- 
son's translation of the Gospel of St. Luke was ordered 
burned by the Roman Catholic Bishop of Macao. 

On July 16, 1814, Robert Morrison baptized his first 
convert: Tsae-Ako, one of his Chinese teachers. Tsae- 
Ako had to be baptized in secret, at a spring by the sea- 
side, but he remained a Christian until his death, five 
years later. 

On November 10, 1818, Morrison and Milne laid the 
foundation stone of the Anglo-Chinese College on the 
island of Malacca. This college was for the education of 
Christian Chinese who would be missionaries on the 
mainland. They would be able to work in China more 
safely than foreigners could. 

The East India Company extended its protection to 
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Morrison. When a workman in a fit of anger showed a 
part of the New Testament to a Chinese official, the Com- 
pany sent the Bible to India so that the printing could 
be finished. 

Little by little, the situation changed. More Protestants 
came to live in China, and missionaries came to preach 
to them, although conversion of the Chinese was still 
forbidden. 

Morrison established a hospital, and trained natives to 
take care of the patients. This hospital was the fore- 
runner of the modern medical missions. He also started 
the system of colportage: sending peddlers or colporters 
to distribute the Bible and religious tracts free or at a 
low price. 

Robert Morrison's Anglo-Chinese Dictionary was pub- 
lished in 1823. He had worked on it for years; it included 
40,000 words, and ran to six large volumes, each one the 
size of a family Bible. The Japanese were interested in 
his dictionary. They decorated fans with words from it, 
alphabetically arranged, and copied neatly and correctly. 

After sixteen years in China, Morrison went home to 
England on a two-year furlough. He was now a famous 
man, treated as an equal by great scholars and elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society. He had an audience with 
King George IV, to whom he presented a copy of the 
Chinese Bible. He made speeches and preached sermons 
in Scotland, Ireland and France, as well as in England. 
He married a second wife who returned with him to 
China; the marriage was a happy one. 

On the Orwell, returning to China, the ship's crew 
mutinied, and threatened the officers with weapons. Mor- 
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rlson stopped the mutiny by stepping forth and reasoning 
kindly and firmly with the men. They listened respect- 
fully. One of the gunners was so impressed that he be- 
came converted to Christianity then and there! Every 
day, for the rest of the voyage, Morrison visited him for 
a little while, and the two prayed together and discussed 
the Bible. 

Morrison was welcomed back to China by the East 
India Company which gave him five hundred pounds 
for his college on Malacca. He continued to serve the 
company as a translator. 

He was allowed to live in Canton during the trading 
season, but he could not take his family there. He owned 
a house in Macao, and enjoyed many happy leisure hours 
on his terrace overlooking the harbor, with his wife and 
children around him, and a pet Newfoundland dog lying 
at his feet. 

In the year 1830, his son became a missionary and 
came to join him in his work. 

Robert Morrison died in Canton on August 1, 1834, 
at the age of fifty-two. He had served the East India 
Company for a quarter of a century as a Chinese trans- 
lator. He had been a missionary to China even longer. 
His last sermon was on the text, "In my Father's house 
are many mansions." 

Later and better Chinese versions of the Bible were 
to be made. But Morrison's was the first to be printed 
on Chinese soil, the mission field where he had worked 
at the risk of his life. His Bible was to later translators 
into Chinese what the Bibles of Wycliffe and Tyndale 
had been to the English: a beginning. 
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In the days when Chinese women bound their feet 
and Chinese men wore their hair in pigtails, Robert Mor- 
rison opened a door. It was the door through which 
Protestant missionaries from the Western world were to 
enter China, taking with them the Word of God. 




9. THE BIBLE IN THE PILLOW 

The lion roared weakly. In the morning he died, and his 
keepers came to remove the body from the cage. 

Ann Judson stopped before the cage. She was carrying 
food to her husband, Adoniram Judson, the American 
Baptist missionary to Burma, who lay ill in the Oung- 
pen-la jail 

Mrs. Judson watched the lion's keepers as they gently 
lifted the dead animal. She could tell that they felt sorry 
for the lion, for it had been starved to death. Burma was 
at war with England, and the lion was the symbol of 
Great Britain. In his insane rage, King Bagyidaw of 
Burma had ordered that this lion be starved. 

Ann Judson put a hand to her eyes for a moment. Poor 
beast, she thought, its troubles are over. 

Her thoughts flew to her husband in his filthy cell. He, 
too, was a victim of the war between Burma and Eng- 
land. He was an American, but he spoke English, the 
language of the enemy. He wore a hat and shoes, as did 
Englishmen. So he had been thrown into jail. 

127 
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Suddenly, squaring her shoulders, Mrs. Judson ap- 
proached the lion's cage. 

"Give me this cage," she said in Burmese. "Give it to 
me for my husband. It is better than the dirty cell he is 

. yy 

in. 

The keepers bowed respectfully. Many people in 
Oung-pen-la knew Adoniram Judson, "Jesus Christ's 
man/' His fame had spread from Rangoon and Ava, his 
former homes, into many parts of Burma. If a Burman 
asked for it, Judson would give him a paper that ex- 
plained how to get to heaven, how to avoid going to hell. 

"Ma'am/* the keepers said, "we will put fresh straw 
in the cage and take it to Yood-than" their attempt to 
pronounce his name "We are sorry for his suffering." 

Adoniram Judson had been born in Maiden, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1788, a few years after the close of the 
American Revolution. He was the son of a Congregation- 
alist minister. He had learned to read at the age of three, 
and when he was four years old he was imitating his 
father with little sermons he made up. Adoniram's father 
had great ambitions for his son: he was to be a brilliant 
and successful minister. 

The young man was sent to Brown University in Prov- 
idence, then to Andover Theological Seminary. One day 
he read a sermon, "The Star in the East," by an English 
clergyman who had served in India as a chaplain for 
the East India Company. Young Judson decided to be a 
missionary. 

He was interested in foreign languages and had studied 
Latin, Hebrew and Greek. At Andover he had devoted 
much of his time to reading sacred literature in the orig- 
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inal languages. Then he became associated with a 
group of young men who called themselves the Brethren. 
The Brethren had pledged themselves to cany the Gos- 
pel to Asia as a result of what they called the "Haystack 
Meeting." 

One day a group of Andover students, walking in the 
country, had taken shelter under a haystack when a rain 
began. They were discussing Asia; they had been study- 
ing this continent in their geography class, and had been 
concerned when they learned that most of its inhabitants 
were ignorant of Christianity. Only in India were the 
people being converted with any success. English Bap- 
tist missionaries, led by William Carey, had been work- 
ing there for some years, but there were no Americans 
in the field. 

Before the rain stopped, the young men had dedicated 
themselves to the cause of foreign missions. When they 
felt sure that Adoniram Judson was serious, they admit- 
ted him to the group. Two other members of the Breth- 
ren were Hiram Bingham and Asa Thurston, who were 
to graduate from Andover with Judson and be the first 
American missionaries to Hawaii. 

Adoniram Judson's father was disappointed in his son's 
decision., especially since the young man at this time was 
offered the position of assistant pastor at the fashionable 
Park Street Church in Boston. 

How these men were to become missionaries they did 
not know. There was no American missionary organiza- 
tion to sponsor them as the London Missionary Society 
had sponsored William Carey and his fellow workers. 

"Perhaps we can ally ourselves with the London Mis- 
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sionary Society/' said one of the Andover students. But 
the Society was not interested. American churches were 
interested, however, and the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions was formed on Septem- 
ber 5, 1810. It was sponsored by the General Association 
of the Congregational Churches of Massachusetts. Five 
young men were chosen to go to Asia as missionaries. 

Adoniram Judson was one of the five. He was to be 
sent to India. 

Judson had fallen in love with Ann Hasseltine, the 
lively, pretty daughter of a church deacon living near 
Andover. When he proposed that she marry him and 
spend the rest of her life in India, perhaps never to see 
her family again, she listened soberly. But she consented, 
and on February 5, 1812, they were married. A solemn 
ordination ceremony was held for all the young men who 
were to go out to Asia as missionaries. No one expected to 
see any of them again. 

The young Judsons sailed from Salem, Massachusetts, 
on the ship, Caravan, bound for Calcutta. The long voy- 
age took four months. During this time, the Judsons de- 
cided to learn all they could about the Baptist faith so 
that they could better understand what Carey was doing 
in India. Suddenly, as he read, Judson became persuaded 
that the Baptist faith was the right one! By the time the 
Caravan reached Calcutta, the Judsons had decided that 
they must become Baptists. 

They landed in India early in June, 1812. For four 
months they had seen nothing but sky and water. They 
gazed curiously at the trees and mountains of the heathen 
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shore. They saw cottages of mud and straw, surrounded 
by rice fields. Brown-skinned natives moved through the 
village streets or sat fishing on the riverbanks. In contrast 
to the dreary native villages, Calcutta seemed a fine city, 
with its white brick buildings and miles of ships an- 
chored along the wharves, 

Adoniram and Ann Judson went to call on the famous 
William Carey, leader of the English Baptist mission- 
aries. Dr. Carey was small, quiet and elderly. The Ameri- 
can missionaries looked with reverence at the great man 
who had translated the Bible into Bengali and other 
Indian dialects. He received the Judsons kindly. 

But the British East India Company would not allow 
them to stay in Calcutta. They moved on to Burma, 
where they lived for a while in the home of Felix Carey, 
the son of William Carey. The house was just outside 
the walls of Rangoon. 

The Judsons found Rangoon a dreary place. The peo- 
ple were distressingly poor, living in straw huts among 
the beautiful golden pagodas, shrines to Buddha. Even 
the Irawaddy River, for all its romantic name, was a de- 
pressing, muddy stream running through the town. 

Judson settled down to learn the Burmese language, 
and Ann began housekeeping. She soon picked up 
enough Burmese from her servants so that she could 
speak it better than her husband, although she did not 
know much about the rules of grammar. 

Judson sat with his teacher all day, learning Burmese. 
He planned to write a Burmese-English grammar, and to 
translate the Bible into Burmese. In the afternoons, Ann 
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joined the language class, listening silently in the back- 
ground, for the Burmans scorned women and the teacher 
would not have deigned to answer her questions. 

As Judson learned Burmese, he talked with his teach- 
ers about religion. In Burma, Buddhism was practiced 
in its simplest form: a belief that the ultimate end of 
religious man was nirvana, a state in which the soul was 
freed from the body and from suffering, and passed into 
oblivion. The great Shwe Dagon Pagoda, with the 
pointed golden spire, contained relics of Gautama, the 
great Buddha. But the Judsons were more interested in 
the plight of the ten thousand wretched people living in 
the villages along the riverbank. 

In spite of their poverty, the people were spirited and 
colorful in their bright clothing. Men and women drew 
their black hair tightly back from their faces and fast- 
ened it in a knot on top of their heads. Both men and 
women wore ornaments in their ears and necklaces and 
rings. The men had blue tattooing on their bodies. Every- 
one smoked cigars and chewed betel nuts which turned 
the teeth black. Their food was rice or rice and cur- 
ried fowl. The Judsons had to learn to do without bread, 
cheese, butter, potatoes and meat. 

It was hard for Judson to explain the Christian con- 
cept of heaven to his teachers. What words could he 
find to convey the idea? 

He had another problem, too. Since he had become 
a Baptist, he could not expect the Congregational 
churches of Massachusetts to send money for his support. 
But in 1814, money was sent to him by the American 
Baptist Missionary Union. The organization had come 
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into existence for this very purpose. All the churches in 
America knew about the young people who had gone to 
Asia as the first missionaries from their country, and 
interest in them was keen. 

Judson continued with his lessons in Burmese and 
worked on his grammar, dictionary and Bible. But the 
actual missionary work went slowly. Burmans were tor- 
tured and beaten to death if they changed their religion. 
Yet a few did become interested in Christianity and man- 
aged to visit the Judsons* house, even though they dared 
not offer themselves as converts. 

The translation of the Bible was a difficult task. The 
letters and words of Burmese were different from those 
of any other language Judson knew. Sentences were not 
divided by breaks or punctuation or capital letters, but 
ran in a continuous line like one long, long word. 

The missionary went to Ava, the capital of the country, 
in an attempt to interest the King of Burma in his work 
in Rangoon. Judson did not like working secretly; he 
wanted the chance to preach Christianity openly. 

He took with him a Bible bound in tooled leather and 
gold leaf, and tracts he had written in Burmese, explain- 
ing the Christian faith. He had already made friends with 
the Viceroy of Rangoon, and the Viceroy's wife had 
grown fond of Ann. 

The king read a sentence or two in the tracts, then 
dropped them indifferently on the floor. He refused to 
accept the Bible. Almost every article in the hall where 
he received Judson was made of gold. The gold-leaf bind- 
ing of the Bible made no impression on the King of 
Burma. 
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Discouraged, Judson returned to Rangoon. He had 
been there for six years, and had made only three con- 
verts. 

He thought he was a failure. He could not know how 
passionately interested the Baptists at home were in his 
work. He could not know of the man in the little church 
in New England who heard the announcement from the 
pulpit of Judson's first convert and sprang to his feet, 
crying, *Tve a brother in Burma!" while the tears ran 
down his cheeks. 

Judson wanted to leave Burma, taking his three con- 
verts with him so that they would not be tortured to 
death. But they begged him to stay a little longer. 

"Do not leave yet!" they pleaded. "Stay until there are 
more of us: a little band of ten. Then the religion will 
spread of itself. No king can stop it!" 

Their courage made Adoniram Judson ashamed, and 
he said that he would stay. When the Judsons had been 
in Burma seven years, the tenth convert was baptized. 

Ann's health was beginning to fail. In the autumn of 
1822, she sailed for the United States. She took with her 
the colorful native costumes she had worn in Burma. 
Friends came to her parents' home in Bradford, Massa- 
chusetts, to admire the costumes and learn about the 
missionary work in Burma. 

The Judsons were famous. The Baptists of America 
were proud of their first missionaries to Burma, and asked 
many questions about the converts and the progress of 
the Burmese Bible. 

Ann returned to Burma in December, 1823, recovered 
in health. War between England and Burma was about 
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to break out, but the Judsons felt no fear. They were 
Americans, not English. The future looked more hopeful 
for them now. The king had become interested in the 
work of an English-speaking doctor, and Judson was 
asked to go to Ava to act as the physician's interpreter. 
He decided to move to Ava, to continue openly with the 
missionary work. 

Ann opened a school for small girls in Ava, and the 
Judsons made new friends among the foreigners and the 
natives. Even when the war between England and Burma 
began, they did not worry. The work on the Burmese 
Bible was going well, too. 

On Tuesday, June 8, 1824, as the Judsons were sitting 
down to supper, Burmese soldiers burst into their house 
and seized them. A command had gone out from the king 
that all foreigners who wore hats and shoes were to be 
imprisoned, even the Americans. Judson persuaded the 
soldiers to free his wife, but he was bound cruelly with 
cords and dragged through the streets to the filthy, over- 
crowded jail. It was not the ordinary jail but the Let-may- 
yoon, the Death Prison. 

He joined other Americans and Englishmen in the 
prison. Chains and fetters were riveted to their arms and 
legs. At night their feet were fastened to a long bamboo 
pole which was then raised a yard or more above the 
ground, so that they lay in torture. In the afternoons 
they listened to the executioners sharpening their knives, 
and every day these men came in and chose prisoners 
to be killed. 

At home, Ann ran frantically through the house de- 
stroying all letters and writings, except the Burmese 
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Bible. This she wrapped carefully and buried in a corner 
of the garden, with some silver. She sent one of Judson's 
converts to take food to him, and to ask when she might 
see him. 

It was two days before she was allowed to visit her 
husband. In the meantime, Judson had been questioned 
and tortured. Ann went to the Governor of Ava ? who said 
that he could not release the Americans from prison, but 
that he would send an order to have them made more 
comfortable. The officer of the prison demanded a bribe 
from Ann, before she was allowed to enter the prison. 
Once inside, she was stopped at a bamboo wicket which 
led into the inner room. Then Judson was called. 

Ann stood with her face pressed to the wicket. Sud- 
denly she saw her husband crawling out of the darkness. 
His clothes were filthy rags. Crippled by torture, he could 
not stand up. He looked at her from a haggard face which 
she scarcely recognized. Ann gave a cry and buried her 
own face in her hands. 

But she recovered quickly, and began to consult with 
him as to how she was to get his release. Perhaps bribery 
would do it. But before they could talk further, Ann was 
told that she must leave. However, she delivered to the 
jailer the governor's command that the foreign prisoners 
be made more comfortable. Accordingly, they were 
moved from the inner prison to an open shed. They still 
wore their fetters, but now they had fresh air and sun- 
light. 

The Judsons' house was searched, and all their money 
was taken. But the soldiers did not find the Burmese 
Bible, buried in the garden. As soon as she could, Ann 
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dug it up and sewed it into a hard pillow. She carried the 
pillow to the prison, telling the guards that it was for 
Judson to rest his head on. 

"It's your Burmese Bible!" she whispered to him. 

"Bless you!" he whispered back. It was such a hard 
pillow that the guards scorned to steal it. Every night, 
Judson slept with his head on the manuscript of his 
Burmese Bible. 

On May 2, 1825, the prisoners were moved. Chained 
together, two by two, they were marched to another 
prison, Oung-pen-la, four miles away. They could not 
take any of their possessions with them. The Burmese 
Bible in its dingy pillow was kicked aside by the jailers 
when the fetters were struck off the prisoner's legs. 

The prison at Oung-pen-la stood several feet above 
the ground in the middle of a grassy plain which had 
once been a rice field. Under the building were stacks of 
firewood. The rumor ran among the prisoners that they 
were to be burned alive. 

Ann, with her baby Maria, a servant and two girl 
pupils, followed her husband to Oung-pen-la. The jailer 
there took pity on her and allowed her to sleep in a store- 
room of his house. The servant heated water for them; 
the hot water was their supper that first evening. 

It was while Judson lay ill in this prison that the lion 
died and his cage was carried to the jail to be the mis- 
sionary's cell. Sometimes Judson, brooding in the lion's 
cage, wondered how it would all come out. But at last the 
war ended, and on November 4, 1825, he was released. 
He learned that his Burmese Bible had been saved! A 
faithful convert, Maung Ing, grieving over his departure, 
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had searched the prison for something to keep in memory 
of him, and had found his hard pillow and taken it home! 

After twenty-one heartbreaking months the Judsons 
were reunited. Both Ann and the baby were well. Judson 
held little Maria in his arms. 

"We are together! We are free!" he thought. He never 
forgot the happiness of that moment. It was not to last. 
Within a few months, Ann and Maria had died. 

Judson lived for twenty-four years after Ann's death. 
In 1834 he completed his Burmese Bible. He had worked 
on it for nearly seventeen years. He had tried to turn 
every Hebrew and Greek word of the Old and New 
Testaments into its exact Burmese equivalent. It has been 
called a perfect work, the cornerstone of the Christian 
Church in Burma. 

Late in 1834, Judson married Mrs. Sarah Boardman, 
the widow of another missionary. He began to revise 
and correct his Burmese Bible, a task which took him 
seven years. On October 24, 1840, he completed the re- 
vision. The Bible was now ready for the printers. It was 
the first one-volume Bible in Burmese. It was almost 
twelve hundred pages long, and had taken nearly twenty- 
four years to complete! 

Sarah Judson translated The Pilgrims Progress into 
Burmese. She died in 1845, when the Judsons were on 
their way home to America, and was buried on the island 
of Saint Helena. Judson continued on to Boston, with 
their children. He had been away from the United States 
for thirty- three years. 

To his astonishment, he found a crowd waiting for him 
when the ship docked. Thousands of sermons had been 
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preached about America's first foreign missionary, and 
hundreds of thousands of prayers had been said for him. 
His name was a source of inspiration to all American 
Protestant missions. He was in demand as a speaker, and 
old friends were waiting to shake his hand. 

Judson had been away from home so long that the 
many changes in his own country bewildered him. Once, 
when he was traveling on a train, a newsboy went 
through the cars selling papers. The missionary took one 
and could not understand why the boy stood beside him, 
holding out his hand. Finally, another passenger told him 
that the newsboy wanted money for the paper. 

"Why/' exclaimed Judson, "I have been giving away 
papers for nothing in Burma for so many years that I had 
no idea the boy expected pay!" 

On June 2, 1846, Judson was married to his third wife, 
Miss Emily Chubbock, who was to survive him. In July 
they sailed for Burma. Judson was still a handsome man 
with courteous manners. He liked to send Emily little 
notes from his study, or when he was unexpectedly de- 
tained away from home. In the early morning, before he 
went out, he often pinned a good-morning note to her 
curtain, for her to read when she awoke. 

In the spring of 1850, Adoniram Judson contracted a 
severe cold that was followed by a fever. His doctor 
thought a sea voyage would hasten his convalescence, 
so the famous missionary sailed for the lie de France 
on the ship Aristide Marie. He died before the ship 
reached land, on April 12, 1850, and was buried at sea. 

On the wall of the Baptist meetinghouse of Maiden, 
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Massachusetts, Judson's home town, there is a memorial 
tablet inscribed as follows: 



IN MEMORIAM 
Rev. Adoniram Judson 

Born August 9, 1788, 

Died April 12, 1850. 

Maiden his birthplace, 

The ocean his sepulchre, 

Converted Burmans and 

the Burman Bible 

His monument. 
His record is on High, 




ims 



10. TRAVELER IN THE SOUTH PACIFIC 

With her sails filled by the brisk wind and a wake of 
shining foam behind her, the brig Camden scudded 
across the blue water. She was bound for the New 
Hebrides in Melanesia, the high islands rising thousands 
of feet above the South Pacific. Their steep slopes were 
dark with trees, and many of the highest peaks were 
topped by volcanoes. 

The man who stood at the wheel of the Camden, with 
his feet braced firmly on the deck and his dark hair flying 
in the wind, was John Williams, the Apostle of Polynesia. 

A dozen years before, he had built a sixty-foot schooner 
singlehanded. The Messenger of Peace was not so fine a 
craft as the Camden, a recent gift to the South Seas mis- 
sion from the churches of England. But how proud he 
had been of the vessel he had built without nails, forge 
or tools except the crude ones he himself had made of 
scraps of iron! Her planks were lashed together with 
ropes of hibiscus bark, and her sails had been woven of 
native mats. 
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The Messenger of Peace had given good service, and 
had sailed for thousands of miles over the sparkling South 
Pacific, among the islands of Polynesia, Melanesia and 
Micronesia. There was not one important island or group 
of islands within 2000 miles of Tahiti that Williams had 
not visited on his schooner. 

All about him in the South Pacific were the islands he 
loved, and on them were thousands of his converts. He 
was known and honored on Samoa, Tahiti and Rara- 
tonga. He and his wife had been missionaries there for 
nearly a quarter of a century. 

John Williams had seen many a beautiful morning 
like this one: clear sunlight, blue skies alive with white 
sea birds, dark seas crested with foam. But this morning 
was different, for ahead lay the mysterious island of Erro- 
manga which he was to explore at last! 

After this voyage he would return to his island home, 
Raiatea. There his wife and six-year-old Willy were wait- 
ing for him. Of the Williams' ten children but three had 
lived, and only the youngest was now at home on Raiatea. 
John Williams smiled as he imagined the shouts of joy 
with which the lively youngster would come running to 
greet him, and the conversation that would follow: 

"Where did you go? What did you bring me?" Willy 
would demand. 

"Til tell you later, you young rascal! Have you studied 
your catechism?" 

"Yes. And I'm learning to catch fish with a spear!" 

"Did you memorize the Bible verses in Raratongan?" 

"The ones in the Bible you wrote, Father?" 

"The ones in the Bible I translated. The Bible was writ- 
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ten centuries ago, by better men than 1. 1 have only trans- 
lated the New Testament into Raratongan." 

"Oh, yes, I remember. Father, may I go out with you 
on the next voyage? WiU you let me hold the wheel?" 

"Yes, perhaps you may to both questions." 

John Williams had been born forty-three years earlier, 
on June 29, 1796, in the English village of Tottenham. 
His education had been limited because his parents were 
poor. But his mother had loved to gather her children 
around her, to tell them stories. The stories were mostly 
of adventurous men who had traveled to faraway lands. 

When John was fourteen, he had been apprenticed to 
an ironmonger, not to learn the trade, but to work in the 
office as an accountant. However, the work in the shop 
had interested him far more than the columns of figures 
he had to add. He liked to wateh the men at the forges 
and to try his hand at their work. When his master called 
him. back to the office, he would go reluctantly. Someday, 
perhaps, he would have an ironmongery of his own. Then 
he could work at the forges whenever he pleased. 

I'll hire a clerk to do the accounts, he told himself. Ill 
have my own special forge, and no one shall be allowed 
to touch it. Ill do all the hardest work myself. Ill be the 
best ironmonger in England! 

He was rapidly learning to be one of the best in his 
master's shop. Already the workmen, with the owner's 
consent, turned over the more difficult jobs to young John 
Williams. When a piece of work had to be finished with 
a delicate design, he was called out to the shop to com- 
plete it. 
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He was getting overpleased with himself, beginning 
to swagger a little. He fell in with a group of older boys, 
young ruffians who prowled the streets after dark, looking 
for fights with other gangs. His parents knew nothing of 
his after-work activities. Nor did his master. 

But his master's wife, on her way to church one eve- 
ning, saw her husband's apprentice standing alone, wait- 
ing for his gang, beneath a street lamp. 

"Is that you, John? What are you doing?" she asked, 
peering at him with surprise in the gathering dusk. Then, 
feeling sorry for the boy and fearing that he might be 
lonely, she kindly invited him to go along with her to 
church. 

The last thing John Williams wanted to do was to go 
to church with this elderly lady. But he had been taught 
to be polite to all women. When he protested feebly that 
he did not want to go, she insisted. So, reluctantly, he 
went with her. 

It was the turning point of his life. 

The sermon that evening was about missionaries who 
had gone to faraway places, to carry the Gospel to non- 
Christian peoples. John Williams listened, entranced. 
The tales his mother had told him had been of long-ago 
heroes. Now he learned that there were heroes in his 
own day, men who went to strange lands and had in- 
credible adventures. As he walked home from church 
with his master's wife, he decided that he wanted to be- 
come a missionary. 

How did one become a missionary? By study, prayer 
and hard work. John Williams began to study the Bible 
and other books. By the time he was nineteen, he was 
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ready. He applied to the London Missionary Society and 
was accepted. 

He married a girl, Mary Channel*, who was as interested 
in missions as he was. He was assigned to duty on Eimeo, 
in the Society Islands of the South Seas. With his young 
wife and other missionaries, he set sail in October, 1816 
for Polynesia. They landed at Eimeo on November 17, 
1817. 

After living at Eimeo for eleven months, John and 
Mary Williams moved to the island of Raiatea. It was 
the largest and most centrally located of the Society 
Islands, a good place for the missionary's headquarters. 

The young Williamses flung themselves into their mis- 
sionary work with enthusiasm. They were enchanted 
with the simple, friendly brown people they found on 
the Polynesian Islands. 

The women of the islands were fascinated by Mary 
Williams' bonnets. She taught them to make bonnets for 
themselves out of straw, coconut leaves, flowers and 
shells. Her husband helped her in this work by com- 
plimenting the women on the charming effects they 
achieved. 

Williams believed that he could learn more of the 
natives" language by moving among the people than by 
trying to write and study grammars. He listened to the 
conversations and joined in them. He was a big, smiling, 
friendly young man, only twenty years old, and Mary 
was even younger. The natives responded to their friend- 
liness. 

They liked to watch John at his work. He built a seven- 
room house for Mary on Raiatea. He made sofas, beds, 
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tables, chairs and cupboards. He built a chapel nearly 
200 feet long, and over 40 feet wide. The people crowded 
into the chapel to listen to the sermons in their own 
language, as soon as Williams had learned it. 

In 1823 he discovered an island, Raratonga. He 
founded schools and missions there, and converted the 
Raratongan language from a spoken one into a written 
one as well. The people came to school, adults as well as 
children, and learned their A R C's in Raratongan. Later, 
the adults and the children had separate classes. The 
first book they learned to read was St. Luke's Gospel, 
translated into Raratongan by John Williams. He printed 
the little books on a hand press, and the islanders helped 
him fold and bind them. 

Raratonga was one of the island groups known as the 
Cook Islands, named for the explorer, Captain Cook. It 
was a pretty island, with its many hills and streams and 
a volcanic peak 3000 feet high. Coconut trees grew on 
the sandy beaches. 

John and Mary Williams lived on the island of Rara- 
tonga for a year, teaching Christianity. John helped the 
natives to draw up a code of laws. He showed them how 
to use tools and build houses. He hired a man to teach 
them how to raise and market sugar and tobacco. 

Williams introduced domestic animals to the island: 
pigs, cows, sheep, donkeys, horses, dogs and cats. The 
people invented strange names for these animals. They 
called the goats "the-big-birds~with-teeth-on-their- 
heads"; they called horses "pigs-that-can-be-ridden." 
Donkeys were "pigs-with-long-ears," and dogs were 
"pigs-that-bark." 
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John Williams had been traveling among the islands as 
best he could, sometimes in native canoes, sometimes in 
a ship that put in at a South Sea port and was willing to 
take him to another. But he needed a boat of his own. 
He was not content to serve only one group of islands; 
he wanted to reach all of them. "If I had a boat/' he said, 
"I could visit more islands and help more people." 

He was haunted by the thought of all the people of the 
South Seas who knew nothing of Christianity. He wrote 
to the London Missionary Society: "If you cannot give 
me a boat, then send me to a big continent where I can 
walk to the people!" 

But the London Missionary Society had many mission- 
aries and countries to think of. There was no money to 
spare for John Williams' boat. That was why he built his 
own, while he lived on the island of Raratonga. 

"He chops down trees with a wonderful axe," a native 
chief commented. "It has a sharp edge that bites the tree 
down at once. Our blunt axes go dub, dub, dub, and it 
takes days for us to fell a tree." 

One day when Williams was building his boat, he 
needed a tool he had left at home. Seizing a chip of 
wood, he wrote a note to his wife, asking her to send him 
the tool by messenger. Then he called one of the natives 
who was helping him with his work, and asked the man 
to carry the chip to Mrs. Williams. 

"But why must I carry this chip to her?" the man asked. 
"She will say that I am crazy! What am I to say to her?" 

"You need not say anything," replied Williams. "Give 
her this chip. It will speak to her." 

"Does the chip have a tongue?" 
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"No. I have written a message on it. Take it to her. 
You will see. She will understand." 

The man took the chip. Gingerly he carried it to Mary 
who read the message. At once she brought the tool and 
gave it to the messenger, bidding him take it to Williams. 

"See what wonderful people these English are!" cried 
the native, showing the chip of wood to his friends. "They 
can make chips speak!" He wore the chip on a string 
around his neck for many days. 

John Williams had sailed among the islands on the 
Messenger of Peace, making thousands of converts. He 
trained these new Christians to help him teach the Gos- 
pel. When other natives tried to hinder the converts in 
their work, Williams would reason with them. 

"See what happens when men work together," he 
would say. "Twenty men can easily drag a heavy sandal- 
wood log from the mountain to the sea if they all pull at 
one rope tied to one end of the log. But if a rope is 
fastened to each end, and ten men pull one way and 
ten pull the other, you will never get the log to the sea." 

Papeiha, one of Williams' native teachers, converted 
a chief, and taught him to pray. Over and over, Papeiha 
repeated the prayer with the fascinated chief. Finally, 
exhausted, the teacher fell asleep. More than once during 
the night he was awakened. 

"I have forgotten it; go over it again," commanded the 
chief. Papeiha had to repeat the prayer with him again! 

Williams sailed the Messenger of Peace across more 
than 100,000 miles of water. He established missions, 
built chapels, and told the natives about God. By the 
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hundreds, they brought their discarded idols and piled 
them at his feet. They listened respectfully as he spoke 
to them in their own dialects. 

Not all the islanders were as handsome as the Poly- 
nesians. Some smeared their bodies with pipe clay, red or 
yellow ochre, grease or charcoal Many were hideously 
tattooed. 

Not all were friendly, either. In fact, once long ago, on 
Raiatea itself, Williams had had a narrow escape from 
death. One evening as he and Mary sat at dinner they 
heard shouting outside their hut. 

"Turn out the hog, let us kill him! Turn out the pig, 
let us cut his throat!" a man screamed, outside their door. 

"I will go and tell him to be quiet," said John, rising 
and starting for the door. Before he could reach it, one 
of his converts, rushed breathlessly into the house. 

"Stay where you are!" he gasped. "Do not show your- 
self. Jou are the pig he wants to kill!" 

He then told John that for two days men had been 
plotting to kill him. First, they had planned to upset his 
canoe and drown him. But Williams had painted the 
canoe, and, because the paint was not yet dry, he had not 
gone out in it when the men expected him to. Now the 
convert had saved him, by preventing him from going to 
the door. 

Moving from island to island, John Williams reduced 
first one native language and then another to writing. 
He translated parts of the Bible Into the various dialects 
and printed and bound them himself. He taught the 
childrenand many adults, too to read and write. He 
tried to teach them to think about what they read In the 
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Scriptures. Chiefs came in canoes from hundreds of miles 
away to learn about Jesus Christ. 

John Williams dedicated his life to spreading the Gos- 
pel as widely as he could. He wanted as many people 
as possible to have the hope of eternal life; he wanted 
their earthly lives to be happy, industrious and com- 
fortable. Raratonga was his especial pride. He said of it: 
"In 1823 I found all the people heathen; in 1834 they 
were Christians. I found them without a written lan- 
guage, and left them reading in their own tongue the 
wonderful works of God/' 

He was proud that in almost every house on his island 
family prayers were said every morning and evening. 

After eighteen years in the South Sea Islands, Williams 
went home to England for a rest. He was invited to visit 
many cities and tell about his work. During his four years' 
stay in England, he had his Raratongan New Testament 
printed. He wrote a book of his own, Missionary Enter- 
prises in the South Sea Islands. People said it was as 
exciting as Robinson Crusoe. 

Money was given to help him in his missionary work, 
and money was always needed. Back on the South Sea 
Islands, native converts gave their pigs to help the mis- 
sionaries. 

Williams addressed groups of young people in Eng- 
land, urging them to become missionaries. When in 1838 
he sailed again for the South Seas, he left many new 
friends behind him. 

"Be careful!" they urged, in bidding him good-bye. 
"There are savages in some of those islands: cannibals 
and head-hunters!" 
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It was true. The natives of many of the South Sea 
Islands were so savage and treacherous that missionaries 
dared not approach them. This was especially true of the 
Melanesian group, to which the New Hebrides belonged. 

There was one island, Erromanga in the New Heb- 
rides, which no white man had explored. For years, 
Williams had wanted to go there, but his wife opposed 
the idea. "Captain Cook tried to land there, and was 
nearly killed," she reminded him. "White sandalwood 
traders have treated the islanders badly, and they hate 
all white men/' 

John Williams knew this. The Erromangans were dif- 
ferent from the friendly Polynesians of Raiatea and Rara- 
tonga. But he felt that he must try to approach them. 

So, this morning, in spite of Mary's protests, he was on 
his way to Erromanga. 

The island lay ahead, dark and mysterious. Williams 
would learn about it now. He would land on its shores, 
walk on its beach. 

A sailor beside him pointed. "Erromanga ahead, mas- 

i " 

ter. 

John Williams drew a deep breath. "Break out the 
longboat. Put in food, medicines and goods for trading/' 

They were coming closer now. They could see the 
sandy beach, the birds with their bright red, blue and 
green wings flashing among the branches of the sandal- 
wood trees. On the beaches nothing stirred, There was 
no sign of men. 

But the men were waiting. They were hidden in the 
undergrowth, in the shadows of the forest that edged 
the beach. 
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Grasping their clubs, they watched the anchoring of 
the Camden, then the lowering of the longboat. They 
watched John Williams and another missionary climb 
over the side of the ship and settle themselves in the 
boat. They watched the sailors bending their backs to 
the oars as the boat approached the shore. 

In silence, the boat was beached. Williams and his 
companion stepped onto the sand. 

With deafening shouts, the cannibals rushed from the 
forest. The two missionaries tried to get back to then- 
boat. They were clubbed to death in a few moments. 
The terrified sailors managed to row the boat back to the 
ship. The men of Erromanga did not try to catch them. 

The cannibals dragged the two missionaries into the 
forest. The bodies were never recovered. 

John Williams 7 influence did not end with his life. He 
had always taken a special interest in children and old 
people. Before his coming, there had been an evil cus- 
tom of sacrificing children to the gods of the South Sea 
Islanders. Williams had put an end to that by emphasiz- 
ing Christ's love for children. 

There had been another cruel custom, that of aban- 
doning old people in the forests to die. John and Mary 
Williams treated old men and women with respect, and 
taught them crafts so that they could still be useful mem- 
bers of the community and not be considered burdens. 

Many years after Williams 7 death, a visitor to one of 
the islands the missionary had never seen found one of 
his native converts teaching crafts to a group of old 
people. 
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Williams' greatest achievement was the translation of 
the Gospels into the native dialects of the South Sea 
Islands and teaching the primitive people to read them. 
Of almost equal importance was his ability to inspire his 
converts to become missionaries to other islands. 

John Williams loved his chosen work. He once wrote 
to his parents in England: "Grieve not at my absence, 
for I am engaged in the best of services, for the best of 
masters, and upon the best of terms. . . . My work is my 
delight." 




11. "THE BIBLE AND THE PLOW 

FOR AFRICA" 

Travelers often return from abroad saying that the Scot- 
tish people are the most lovable they have ever met. It is 
certain that Robert Moffat and his wife, Mary, both 
Scottish, who dedicated their lives to the dark people 
of South Africa, were among the best loved of mission- 
aries. . 

The white people who helped them in their work 
loved them. And the brown people, whose way of life 
they had changed, wailed in grief when, after fifty-three 
years, the Moffats left them. 

Robert Moffat was born in Ormiston, Scotland, in 1795. 
He disliked the wretched school he attended so intensely 
that he ran away to sea. But the lad was too young for the 
hard life of a sailor in the early 19th century, and soon 
returned to his home. 

His parents were poor, and Robert could remain in 
school only six months after his return. He was appren- 
ticed to a gardener when he was fourteen. The work was 
hard and he was ill fed, Realizing that he must have more 
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education, he enrolled in evening classes to study Latin 
and geometry. He also learned to use blacksmith's tools, 
a skill that was to be useful later in his life. He learned 
to play the violin, too, and his music was to be of comfort 
to him in many lonely hours. 

When he was nineteen, Robert Moffat went to Lon- 
don, determined to become a missionary. When he of- 
fered his services to the London Missionary Society, he 
was not accepted. He must prepare himself by two years 
of further study. 

While he waited for an appointment as a missionary, 
he worked as a gardener for a kindly man in the north of 
England. Mr. Smith was sympathetic with Robert's ambi- 
tions, but was far less sympathetic when young Moffat 
fell in love with his only daughter. 

When the London Missionary Society announced that 
the young missionary was to go to South Africa, Mr. 
Smith was dismayed. What! Allow his delicate Mary to 
go so far from home, to live among savages? Perhaps 
never to see her again? No! Mr. Smith flatly refused his 
consent to the marriage. Tearfully Mary begged Robert 
to forget her. 

"Find another wife," she said, "one who will help you 
with your work." 

"I want no one but you," Robert answered firmly. 

He sailed for Africa in 1816 without her. He was de- 
termined to live out his life alone if he could not have the 
girl he loved. 

Though the name of the ship was the Alacrity, the 
voyage was a long one of three months. The journey's 
end was the mysterious Dark Continent. Only the coasts 
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of Africa had been explored; its interior was unknown 
land, full of danger. 

Into the beautiful harbor of Cape Town with its great 
hills the little Alacrity sailed. Twenty-one-year-old Rob- 
ert M off at was thoroughly homesick. 

He thought of the family circle left behind in Scotland, 
of the evenings when the Moffat children had gathered 
around the fire to hear their mother tell stories. She 
liked to tell of the Moravian missionaries who were 
spreading the Gospel in Greenland and Labrador. She 
told Bible stories, too. Robert determined to tell his Afri- 
can converts these stories which had so moved him as a 
child. 

He thought longingly of frail Mary Smith with her 
sweet smile and her blue eyes. How would he be able to 
face life without her? 

At Cape Town, he went to live with a Dutch family, 
and learned to speak their language. The Boers, Dutch 
farmers, had settled South Africa much as the English 
had settled North America. Gradually they had pushed 
the natives out of territory which had belonged to them, 
as our pioneers pushed out the Indians. Many of the 
Dutch were cruel to the natives, especially to the Hotten- 
tots whom they enslaved. 

Once, on his missionary travels, Moffat stayed over- 
night at a Dutch farm. Following his usual custom, he 
offered to hold religious services after supper. He wanted 
the servants of the household to be called in. 

"Where are the Hottentots?" Robert asked his host. 

"Hottentots! Why, they are little better than dogs!" 
exclaimed the Boer. 
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Robert said no more, but when he preached his sermon 
he took as his text the Bible verse about the dogs gather- 
ing crumbs from the master's table. 

"Wait!" said the Dutch farmer. "I will send for the 
Hottentots." 

They stole in fearfully, and listened with respect. Then 
their master ordered them to leave. 

"You used a hard club," he told Moffat. "But what a 
hard head you had to break it on!" 

When Moffat could speak Dutch well, he was sent to 
Namaqualand, to work with the natives Bantus led by 
a chief, Afrikaner, who had expressed an interest in 
Christianity. 

Afrikaner was a former outlaw. In 1806, English mis- 
sionaries had settled near his village. Afrikaner surprised 
them by approaching them in friendship, and offering 
to send his own children to them to be taught. 

Robert Moffat arrived at Afrikaner's kraal on January 
26, 1818. He found a kraal to be a circle of huts around a 
large space where cattle could be kept. Afrikaner's vil- 
lage of huts was clustered under some mimosa trees. The 
huts were made of mud plastered over a framework of 
branches. Afrikaner ordered his wives to build a house 
for Moffat. They did so within half an hour; it had a 
steep, cone-shaped roof of grass, but no door or windows. 

The natives lived on corn and mutton. Moffat became 
familiar with the sight of the animals of the grassy 
plateau or veld of South Africa. There were the grass- 
eaters: buffaloes, rhinoceroses, zebras, giraffes and ante- 
lopes. There were the flesh-eaters who preyed on them: 
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lions, panthers and leopards. There were the noisy pests: 
hyenas and doglike jackals. 

Once Moffat came upon an extraordinary sight. It was 
a tree village of seventeen huts, with people living in 
them, built in the branches of one huge tree! Each hut 
was built on a platform, with a shelf in front of the door. 
Moffat climbed the tree and visited the villagers. They 
served him powdered locusts as a refreshment. 

Afrikaner had once been so wild that he threatened to 
make a drumhead of a missionary's skin and a drinking 
cup of his skull. But he came to love Moffat, and con- 
sented to be baptized. He even made his people take 
baths and wash their clothes. He watched over his new 
friend, the missionary, and saw to it that he had all the 
comforts it was possible to offer. Among the gifts Moffat 
received were two cows so that he would have plenty of 
milk. The old outlaw became so interested in the Bible 
that often he woke Moffat in the night to talk with him 
about it. 

Later, Moffat paid a visit to Cape Town and Afrikaner 
went with him. Because he had reformed, he was par- 
doned by the authorities and even entertained at ban- 
quets. Moffat held him up as an example of what the 
Bible could do to change a man. 

"Afrikaner's conversion is the eighth wonder of the 
world," remarked people who had heard of him. Afri- 
kaner had become gentle and sincere, and his New Testa- 
ment bore the thumbmarks of constant use. 

At home in Scotland, Mary Smith finally persuaded 
her parents to allow her to marry Robert. He had re- 
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mained faithful to his vow to marry no one if lie could 
not have her. 

She sailed for Cape Town in 1819, a timid girl, afraid 
of a turkey cock, yet willing to face lions and savages in 
order to be with Robert. Her parents wept with her as 
they said good-bye; they did not expect to see her 
again. 

Robert was waiting for her at Cape Town where they 
were married. Early in the New Year of 1820, they set 
out on the long journey by oxcart to Kuruman, where 
Robert had been assigned to open a mission. Kuruman 
was several hundred miles in the interior of South Africa, 
located on the Kuruman River. The journey took eight or 
nine weeks. 

Where were the hardships Mary had steeled herself to 
endure the savage beasts, the wild men? By day, the ox- 
carts rolled serenely across the wide veld ringed by 
beautiful, low mountains. The only animals she saw were 
the giraffes with their long necks and legs, the quaintly 
striped zebras and the timid antelopes. 

Sometimes the Moffats stayed overnight at the home 
of a bluff Dutch farmer. Then Mary would be teased 
about her disappointment over the lack of adventures 
and hardships. 

"You should have come along last month!" the Boer 
would say. "Last month, we shot twenty-eight lions 
around here!" 

At Kuruman the young Moffats opened their mission. 
Mary found the natives interesting but a little frighten- 
ing. They wore ornaments of shell, stones, pieces of brass 
or anything they could tie around their necks, arms and 
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legs. They believed In witchcraft. Once, a group of them 
accused the missionaries of causing a drought, and 
threatened them with spears. But Robert showed no fear 
of them. 

"Stab me with your spears!" he cried. "If you want to 
get rid of us, you will have to use stronger measures than 
that, for our hearts are with you!" 

The natives drew back in confusion. 

"Surely these people have ten lives," said a chief. 
"They are so fearless of death." 

The natives, the Bechuanese of the Bantu tribe, were 
unbelievably dirty. They smeared grease on their bodies 
and left smudges everywhere they sat or put their hands. 

As the Moffats ate their meals, crowds of curious na- 
tives watched them. Audible comments were made on 
their table manners, on the use of knives and forks in- 
stead of fingers. Once, Mary made the mistake of asking 
the natives not to disturb them at their meals. There was 
angry muttering at this, and the people threatened to 
throw stones at them. She realized that it was a deadly 
insult to refuse to have them on hand at mealtimes. 
Mary sighed, and overlooked the smudges. 

At first, the natives stole sheep, food from the cooking 
pots and the cooking pots themselves. The only way to 
keep the kitchen utensils safe was to take them to the 
church and put them in the pulpit during the service. 

But the Moffats were patient. 

"You must learn their language," Mary told Robert. 
"The Gospel has not been preached to them in their own 
language. They have heard it only through interpreters. 
You must preach to them in their own language. They 
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will know then that you love them; only then will what 
you say be conveyed through their ears to their hearts." 

Robert began at once to learn the language. Then he 
began to teach the people things that would help them 
such as planting crops and caring for the land more skill- 
fully. 

During the daylight hours he worked under the hot 
sun, plowing with the men. The Bantu men had always 
scorned farming, saying that it was women's work. Now 
they learned to plow; breaking the soil with rude hoes 
was abandoned. 

"The Bible and the plow for Africa!" became Moffat's 
slogan. 

After a hard day's work, he would sit up far into the 
night translating the Bible into the Bechuana tongue. 
First he had to reduce the language to writing. Next he 
compiled a spelling book and a catechism. Then he be- 
gan to translate fragments of the Scriptures into the 
Bechuana language. 

He was not a scholar; he could not read Greek or He- 
brew. He worked from English translations of the Bible. 
He went over and over the numerous versions of every- 
thing he translated, in order to be sure that he had found 
the most exact meaning possible. 

He began to teach the men of the tribe to read and 
write, and to use a printing press which he had made 
himself. 

One day, walking in the forest, Robert Moffat came 
upon a funeral party. A native woman was being buried. 
Her children, a boy and a girl, were standing by, grief- 
stricken and terrified. Their father had died some years 
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before. Now that the mother, too, was gone, there was 
no one to look after the children, and they were to be 
buried alive with her. Moffat rescued them and took 
them home to his wife. The two little brown children, 
Ann and Dicky, grew up with the Moffat youngsters. 

Another time it was Mary Moffat who rescued a child. 
She heard a baby's crying from a heap of stones and 
earth, and uncovered a tiny girl whose mother had buried 
her. She took her home, bathed her and cared for her 
bruises. The natives wondered at her wanting to keep 
the child, as the mother had been a rascal. But the Mof- 
fats loved her and named her Sarah. The Bantus could 
not help being impressed by the tender care which the 
Moffats gave to these three waifs. 

Once, a friend in England wrote to ask Mary if she 
might send something to Africa, something which would 
be useful to the mission. 

"Yes, send us a communion service," Mary wrote back. 

"Whatever for?" Robert asked wearily. "I haven't 
made a single convert, and I haven't the prospect of one. 
In fact, the mission board is getting discouraged, and 
there is talk of closing this station at Kuruman." 

"They will not close it, Robert," said Mary firmly, 
"Well need the communion service someday." 

Three years later, in 1829, the natives suddenly began 
to come in great numbers to listen to the preaching. They 
wanted to help Moffat. They began to learn to work as 
carpenters, smiths and craftsmen. They built a school- 
house which for a while could be used as a chapel, until 
a church could be built. 

On the first Sunday in July, 1829, six converts were 
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baptized at Kuruman, Only three days before, the Mof- 
fats had received the communion service and pulpit 
candlesticks from England. They had been a year on the 
way. But here they were, and it was a great day! 

What a beautiful sight to the Moffats* eyes was the 
new communion service on the altar, the six converts 
waiting to be baptized and row upon row of dark men 
and women sitting quietly in the congregation. When 
they sang, they sang Christian hymns in the Bechuana 
language, which Robert had translated for them. 

Early in 1830 the foundations for a new church 
were laid, for the congregation had grown too big for 
the chapel. 

One day, Mary was touched by the request of a group 
of village women. They asked her to teach them how to 
make candles. 

"Now that we have learned to read," they said, "we 
want to sit and read our Bibles when our day's work is 
done, just as you do." 

So she taught them how to pour fat into molds and 
let it harden around a rag wick. Now by the candlelight, 
the people were reading the fragments of the New Testa- 
ment which Robert had translated for them. 

The Moffats liked to see the lights shining from the 
huts among the trees at night. They were delighted at 
the sight of the natives, washed and wearing clean 
clothes, sitting In church on Sundays, listening to God's 
Word. 

The women asked Mary to teach them to make dresses 
such as she wore. So she held dressmaking classes, and 
she taught the women how to take better care of their 
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children: to give them proper food and look after them 
when they were ill. 

In 1838, Robert Moffat finished his translation of the 
New Testament. The Moffats had a large family of chil- 
dren now. They trekked by oxcart to Cape Town to de- 
liver the Bible to the printer; it was too big an under- 
taking for Robert's little printing press at Kuraman. 

Mary had made the trip many times: to take the older 
children to and from boarding school at Grahamstown 
and at Port Elizabeth. The journey had lost its novelty 
for her; sometimes it was boring. 

But the children loved it: the animals they saw on the 
grassy veld; the out-spanning, or unyoking of the oxen, 
camping-out at night, the supper cooked over a blazing 
fire under the great, velvety sky of Africa. 

One time, Mary bought sheep and cows from Dutch 
farmers, to take back to Kuruman. How relieved she had 
been when Robert came to meet her! How big and strong 
and calm he seemed as he took into his capable hands 
the task of guiding wagon train and herds the rest of the 
way home! 

In 1838, Robert and Mary were both in poor health. 
The strain of years of hard work had had its effect on 
them. At Cape Town they learned that no printing firm 
could undertake to print the queer hieroglyphics of the 
Bechuana Bible. They realized they would have to take 
the mansucript to England. 

They had been working together in Africa for twenty 
years; for twenty-three years Robert had not seen his 
home. They set sail in a small, overcrowded ship. Their 
youngest son died on the voyage. 
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Sadly, Robert paced the deck. He was dedicated to his 
work, heart and soul. 

"You have made my heart as white as milk," a native 
chief had told him. "Let the road to Kumman forever 
remain open/' 

Had it been worth the life of this little boy? Mary's 
health was nearly broken. At what a cost she had come 
to join him in his work! 

Yet he felt that it had been worth while. He had 
translated the New Testament into the Bechuana lan- 
guage. He had brought the light of the Gospel into the 
lives of thousands of people who, without it, would have 
lived and died in darkness. 

But when the ship docked, Robert stayed aboard, sud- 
denly too shy to go ashore. 

I have been forgotten long ago, he thought. As soon 
as my New Testament is printed, I will return to Africa. 
Africa is my home now. 

To his amazement an enthusiastic welcome awaited 
him. He was asked to make speeches. Everyone wanted 
to hear about his adventures in Africa. He did not leave 
England until 1843. For five years he lectured and 
preached on the subject of missions in Africa. 

Many young men listened to him and became mission- 
aries. One of these was David Livingstone. Livingstone 
was a poor boy who had worked hard to get an educa- 
tion. He heard Robert Moffat tell of standing on a hill 
in Africa and seeing the smoke from a hundred villages 
whose people had never heard of Jesus Christ. Then 
David knew what he wanted to do with his life. He 
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wanted to help cany the Gospel to those lost villages of 
Africa. 

Robert Moffat traveled through England and Scot- 
land. He was a tall, handsome man with a splendid voice, 
and people liked to hear him. Between speaking engage- 
ments, he read proof sheets of his New Testament, and 
translated the Book of Psalms into Bechuana. 

In 1843, the Moffats set sail for Africa on the ship 
Fortitude. It had been good to see their families and 
friends, to hear English voices around them again, but 
Africa was home to them now. Robert had with him 
five hundred copies of his New Testament. A few months 
later, five times that many copies went out from England 
to Kuruman. 

What a joy it was to the Moffats to be met on the long 
trek overland by people from their own village of Kuru- 
man! These devoted converts had come one hundred 
and fifty miles to meet them and escort them trium- 
phantly home. With them was David Livingstone, who 
had come to Africa in 1840. 

Robert Moffat had plenty of helpers now. Livingstone 
was one of them. He flung himself eagerly into the work. 
In 1844, he was married to Mary, the Moffats' daughter, 
who was as devoted to the cause of missions as her 
mother. 

Livingstone became not only a famous missionary, but 
the man who did the most to end the slave traffic in 
Africa. As an explorer, he opened up the interior of Africa 
to Christianity and to trade. He discovered mountains, 
lakes, waterfalls and rivers. He wrote of his discoveries, 
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and his books made the Dark Continent known to man- 
kind. 

Robert Moffat had more time to devote to his transla- 
tion now. He continued his work on the Old Testament. 
He was determined that before he died he would give 
the whole Bible to his Bechuanese in their native lan- 
guage. Once more he bent over his table, comparing 
several translations, in order to catch the meaning near- 
est to the original. Sometimes he would work for an 
entire afternoon on a few verses. 

In 1857, he finished his translation of the Old Testa- 
ment. The great mission of his life was accomplished: the 
entire Bible was now translated into the Bechuana lan- 
guage. It had taken nearly thirty years. But there had 
been so many interruptions preaching, building, plow- 
ing, carrying medicines to the sick, comforting the dying. 
All the people of Kuruman were as dear to him as if 
they were his own children. 

He could hardly believe that his translation of the 
Bible was finished. 

"I feel it to be an awful thing to translate the Book 
of God," he wrote. "When I had finished the last verse, 
I could hardly believe I was in the world, so hard was 
it for me to realize that my work of so many years was 
completed. A feeling came over me as if I should die. 
My heart beat like the strokes of a hammer/' 

In March, 1870, Robert preached his last sermon to 
his villagers. Mary watched him go up into the pulpit 
for the last time, a tall, strong man still, with a flowing 
white beard and spirited eyes. 

The Moffats had worked for fifty-three years in Africa. 
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Now their strength was failing. They were going to Eng- 
land. Yet they knew that It would not be going home, 
for to them Africa would always be home. 

The next day they began the long oxcart trek to Cape 
Town. The loud wails of the Bechuanese filled the air 
as the oxcart began to move. Weeping villagers and mis- 
sionaries pressed close for one last touch of Moffat's 
hand, one last word, one last blessing. 

Mary did not live long after the Moffats" return to 
England. She had worn herself out in Africa, and died at 
Christmas time. "For fifty-three years I have had her to 
pray for me," said Robert forlornly. 

Robert Moffat lived for twelve years after his wife's 
death. He was called on many times to tell of his work 
in Africa, and he addressed crowds of lords and learned 
men in Westminster Abbey as simply and sincerely as 
he spoke to the humble folk in little village churches. 

He died at his home, Leigh, near Tunbridge Wells, on 
August 9, 1883, at the age of eighty-eight. 

Robert Moffat had spent more than half a century 
among the Bechuana tribes of Africa, and had translated 
the Bible into their language. He had inspired others to 
become missionaries, among them his famous son-in-law, 
David Livingstone. Moffat died as he had lived greatly 
honored, greatly loved. 
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"Traders! Traders'/' 

Like a great white bird skimming across the Pacific, 
the Yankee clipper ship Thaddeus sailed toward Oahu, 
one of the Sandwich Islands, on the morning of April 
14, 1820. 

Scrambling into their long outrigger canoes, the na- 
tives set out from the port of Honolulu to meet the ship. 
They enjoyed the visits of traders who brought bolts of 
brightly colored cloth, guns, knives and trinkets to bar- 
ter for sandalwood. 

It had taken the Thaddeus more than five months to 
make the 18,000-mile voyage from Boston, around Cape 
Horn, up the western coast of South America and across 
the Pacific. 

The clipper carried important passengers on this trip: 
the first Protestant missionaries from the United States 
to the Sandwich Islands. The Thaddeus had put in, a 
couple of weeks earlier, at Kailua, Hawaii, to ask per- 
mission of the king to land at Honolulu. Then she had 
sailed on, leaving a few missionaries to settle at Kailua. 
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In the harbor of Honolulu, the natives clambered over 
the rails of the ship. Instead of the traders they expected 
to greet, a group of strange, shocked-looking people 
peered at them. 

"Why, they have nothing on!" gasped one of the 
women passengers, and she averted her face. 

"Good day," said a thin, handsome young man, hastily 
coming forward from the black-clad group of mission- 
aries. "I am the Reverend Hiram Bingham." 

"Binamu," murmured the natives softly. From then 
on, this was to be their name for him. 

The young man nodded. "We are Christians from 
Boston," he said. 

One by one, he named the other men who came to 
stand beside him. There were Daniel Chamberlain, a 
farmer; Elisha Loomis, a printer; Samuel Whitney, and 
Samuel Ruggles, schoolmasters. Bingham's friend and 
fellow minister, Asa Thurston, had remained at Kailua, to 
start a mission there. The physician of the company, too, 
had stayed in Kailua. 

The natives stared. They were as astonished as the 
missionaries. King Liholiho, in Kailua, had been a sur- 
prise to the missionaries, too. An enormous brown man, 
Liholiho had been surrounded by five pretty young 
women, each weighing over two hundred pounds. 

"I am Liholiho, the king," he had announced. Waving 
his hand casually to include the handsome young women, 
he added, "My wives." 

The Christians from Boston had imagined themselves 
braving all sorts of dangers to carry the Gospel to the 
natives of the islands. Perhaps the people would be head- 
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hunters or cannibals! Certainly they hadn't quite ex- 
pected this turn of events: people wearing no clothes; a 
king who had five wives! They were also surprised to 
find at Liholiho's court an Englishman, John Young, who 
had lived there for thirty years. 

The Christians from Boston had been sent out by the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
They were young men and their wives, and they had 
become interested in missionary work in the Sandwich 
Islands because of Opukahaia. 

Opukahaia, a Hawaiian boy, had been brought to New 
England by the captain of a clipper ship. He had been 
found weeping on the front steps of the home of the 
Reverend Timothy Dwight of Yale College in New 
Haven, Connecticut. Opukahaia said that he was friend- 
less, and wanted to go to school in America and become 
a Christian. 

Several influential men interested themselves in 
Opukahaia's case. In 1816 they had built a school at 
Cornwall, Connecticut, for the purpose of educating such 
foreign boys who would be trained for missionary work. 
Then they could go as assistants to American mission- 
aries, to help carry Christianity to their own countries. 

Hiram Bingham was from Vermont, a farmer's son. 
His friend Asa Thurston was from Connecticut. They 
had met at Andover Theological Seminary, in Massachu- 
setts. With a group of fellow students, they had made a 
pact to go as missionaries to Asia. The pact was made in 
the shelter of a haystack one day when they were out 
walking and were caught in a sudden rainstorm. They 
referred to it afterwards as "the Haystack Meeting." 
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Opukahaia's story made a strong appeal to Bingham 
and Thurston, and they forgot Asia and determined to go 
to the Sandwich Islands instead. 

Opukahaia was a brilliant student; he translated the 
Book of Genesis into Hawaiian. Though he died before 
he finished school, the work he set in motion was to grow 
into a great project. 

Here were Hawaii's first missionaries, members of the 
Congregational Church on Park Street, in Boston. One 
of the young couples in the missionary group had a fam- 
ily of five children. The other couples were newly mar- 
ried. They had with them two native boys, educated at 
the school in Cornwall. Two others had been left with 
Thurston at Kailua. " 

Their journey on the overcrowded ship had been a 
long one. The beautiful islands must have looked like 
paradise to them, with their mountain peaks, sunny 
beaches and green palm trees. There are about twenty of 
the islands, eight large ones, the others small, lying in 
a long chain from the northwest to the southeast. 

De Saavedra, one of Cortez's captains, is said to have 
discovered the islands after the conquest of Mexico. 
Sent westward to look for spices in the Molucca Islands, 
he had noted the chain of islands, but sailed on. 

In 1778, two centuries later, Captain Cook explored 
the islands and named them for his friend, the Earl of 
Sandwich, before he lost his life on the island of Hawaii, 
which later gave its name to the Sandwich group. 

The Hawaiians were tall, handsome, brown-skinned 
Polynesians. They were descended from Samoans and 
Tahitians who had come long ago to make new homes in 
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these Islands. The men were skilled fishermen, the women 
were beautiful and graceful; and all of these people were 
as much at home on the water as on the land. 

Honolulu, the port where most of the missionaries 
landed, was an ugly town. It was made up of adobe shops 
and storehouses, and native huts which looked like brown 
haystacks. The only trees were those of the coconut 
groves. 

As the missionaries' wives walked along the streets, 
curious, though not unfriendly, natives ran along be- 
side them. 

"Look!" they cried, peering under the poke bonnets. 
"Their faces are small and set far back, and they have 
long necks!" 

However, the natives were hospitable., and later the 
newcomers enjoyed many a feast of roast pig, breadfruit, 
yams and taro. Taro is a water-loving plant whose roots 
are good to eat when they are cooked; raw, they are bit- 
ter and slightly poisonous. Breadfruit, too, must be 
cooked. It grows on trees, a large fruit as big as a man's 
head; when roasted, it tastes somewhat like bread. Poi is 
made from taro shoots mashed into a paste and fer- 
mented. 

Some of the natives were at first a little uneasy about 
the strangers. Suppose they had come to make war on 
the islands! 

"No, that can't be possible/' said one of the chiefs. 
"They have brought their women and children. Warriors 
do not carry women and children with them," 

Before the missionaries came, Hawaii had been ruled 
by a bloodthirsty king, Kamehameha I. He believed in 
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human sacrifices, and the laws and tabus on the islands 
were so numerous and so strict that almost every act was 
tabu. Men and women could not eat together. A com- 
moner could not walk across a chiefs shadow, nor climb 
a tree when a chief was near. If a chief came aboard a 
ship, all of his subjects had to dive into the water so that 
he would be higher than they. The people worshiped 
idols. They even sacrificed their children to them. 

But the old king had died. Liholiho, who was to be 
known in history as Kamehanieha II, was a liberal ruler. 
He broke tabus himself, and allowed his subjects to do 
so. He was not much interested in Christianity. Undoubt- 
edly, John Young favored the white men and influenced 
Liholiho. But it was with reluctance that the king per- 
mitted the missionaries from Boston to settle in the 
islands. He did not become a very good Christian him- 
self, for he liked to do exactly as he pleased. 

"In five years," he promised Bingham and Thurston 
when they tried to convert him, "I will give up sin. But 
now I want to enjoy myself/' 

Honolulu, when the missionaries settled there, was a 
noisy village of happy-go-lucky traders and easygoing 
natives. The islands were independent, having been 
united under the dynasty established by Kamehameha I, 
who had later relied on John Young as a counselor. Later, 
in 1898 ? they became a possession of the United States. 
In 1900, they were established as the Territory of Hawaii, 
by the United States Congress. 

After the arrival of Hiram Bingham and his fellow 
missionaries, life in Honolulu underwent a change. A 
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chapel was built. Among the brown haystack-huts, the 
men from Boston constructed neat New England houses, 
some of coral blocks, some of lumber which came around 
the Horn on ships. Mirrors, lamps, chairs and carpets, 
too, came around the Horn, to furnish the houses. Sud- 
denly there was a little New England village under the 
palm trees and among the brilliant island flowers. 

The wives of the missionaries soon captivated the 
Hawaiian women. The big, handsome women of the 
islands liked the Americans' clothes, and wanted some 
like them, especially the Mother Hubbards: high-necked, 
long-sleeved dresses with ruffled yokes and billowing 
skirts reaching to the ground. 

The missionary wives obligingly made some Mother 
Hubbards for the queens. Then all of the women wanted 
them. The missionary wives had to make shirts and suits 
for the chiefs, too. King Liholiho ordered a dozen ruffled 
shirts and a broadcloth coat. The American women 
taught the Hawaiian women how to cut and sew their 
own Mother Hubbards. 

"Holo" (start here)! "Ku" (stop there)! So the gar- 
ments got a Hawaiian name, "holoku" (start-stop). 

The American children delighted the Hawaiian 
women. Daniel Chamberlain, the missionary who had 
come to teach the islanders American farming methods, 
had five children. Two-year-old Nancy Chamberlain be- 
came a favorite of one of Liholiho's queens, who asked to 
borrow her. The two days that Nancy was on loan to the 
queen were days of anxiety for Nancy's mother. But 
when the time was up, the queen returned her. 
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Daniel Chamberlain, Jr., aged six, made friends with 
one of the chiefs, and taught him the alphabet, and how 
to speak and read the English language. 

The chiefs and ruling classes, or alii, were the first to 
learn to read. The missionaries were glad of this, for 
whether or not they were allowed to stay depended on 
the good will of the chiefs. Then, too, they found that the 
chiefs set the example for the conduct of their people. 

Pule was the Hawaiian word for religious instruction; 
palapala was the word for religious education through 
reading and writing. Pule and palapala became familiar 
words, for the missionaries began at once to teach and 
hold church services. Under the leadership of Asa Thurs- 
ton, natives on the island of Hawaii learned. The chil- 
dren loved to hear the story of Opukahaia. Mrs. Thurston 
always remembered a twelve-year-old boy who liked to 
come and sit on a mat beside her. "Talk about Jehovah/' 
he would say. "Talk about Obookiah!" 

Under the leadership of the Binghams, the people of 
Oahu learned about Christianity, and how to read and 
write. 

Adults were the first pupils. By the end of the first 
year, the Christians from Boston were teaching about 
one hundred pupils on Oahu, mostly adults of the ruling 
classes. In 1824, the chiefs decided to allow their people 
to study, and the missionaries had 2000 pupils. In 1825, 
3000 people were going to church in Honolulu on Sun- 
days. The missionaries trained many natives to be teach- 
ers. In 1826, island mission schools had 25,000 pupils and 
400 native teachers. Later, government-supported 
schools replaced the volunteer schools established by the 
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missionaries. In 1840, a law was passed requiring that 
common schools be maintained in every community. 

In the beginning, Mrs. Hiram Bingham directed the 
teaching. The other missionary wives helped her. The 
pupils recited aloud in chorus. They had good memories, 
and soon could recite the Sermon on the Mount and 
whole chapters from the Bible. 

Before the missionaries taught them, the Hawaiians 
could not write. Once, a missionary sent a native to an- 
other missionary, carrying seven melons as a present, and 
a note saying so. The messenger stole one of the melons 
and ate it. 

"How could you know?" he complained, when he was 
asked what became of the melon. "The other melons 
could not tell you, for I hid from them when I ate it!" 

The missionaries invented an alphabet for writing the 
Hawaiian language. They found that they needed only 
the five vowels, a, e, i, o and u, plus seven consonants, 
h, k, 1, in, n, p and w. These twelve letters enabled them 
to write any Hawaiian word. All Hawaiian words end in 
vowels. "Amen" is "amene" in Hawaiian. 

On their way to the islands, Bingham and Thurston 
had studied the language. The four native boys aboard 
the Thaddeus had helped them. The missionaries 
wanted, as soon as possible, to be able to preach to the 
natives in their own tongue. 

The Americans were fortunate to arrive when they did. 
After the death of Kamehameha I, the Hawaiians had 
abandoned the old gods and idols. Led by their chiefs, 
they were eager to learn anything that the missionaries 
might teach them. 
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The dowager queen, Kaahumanu, too, was of help in 
spreading Christianity. Liholiho died of measles in 1824 
on a visit to London, before he became a good Christian. 
Kaahunianu, who was his stepmother, acted as regent 
for his younger brother, a child, who was to become 
Kamehameha III. At first, Kaahuinanu had been haughty 
toward the missionaries. 

Then, in spite of herself, she became interested in 
learning to spell and read, for she was intelligent. In 
1825, she announced herself as a convert, and became 
a wholehearted Christian. She rode to church in a little 
American-made wagon pulled by six willing subjects. 

The first church in Honolulu was a frame building 
thatched with grass, and its bell was a ship's bell pre- 
sented by a friendly sea captain. After its destruction by 
fire, three later thatched churches were built. Finally, in 
1837, work was begun on a building to be made of stone. 
Kawaiahao Church was dedicated in 1842, built of rocks 
quarried from a coral reef and dragged into town on 
logs. A special seat was placed in the church for the king, 
and a gallery was built for the choir. The building later 
acquired a tower, and a town clock from Boston. 

The natives loved going to church. The missionaries 
made a rule that they must wear clothes, and the men 
must wear shoes as well, to church. Ushers stood at the 
door to make sure that this rule was observed. 

Many men were interested in coming to church more 
men than there were shoes. The men got around the rule 
by entering the church, decorously wearing shoes. Once 
safely past the ushers, they took off their shoes and 
passed them through the windows to shoeless friends 
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who would then put them on and come into the church. 
Going to church was almost as exciting to the Hawaiians 
as going to a feast. They especially enjoyed the singing. 

Visiting sea captains, too, often came to church services 
in Honolulu. The missionaries preached observance of 
the Sabbath as a day of rest. One whaling captain became 
so devout that he decided never again to take whales on 
Sundays. As if to try him, for several Sundays many 
whales showed themselves. But he was firm., and later his 
luck changed and he caught all he needed on the other 
six days of the week. 

After Hiram Bingham and his helpers had studied the 
Hawaiian language and made an alphabet for it, they 
began to translate and print books on the secondhand 
printing press which they had sent to Honolulu in 1822. 
A second company of missionaries came out in 1823, 
bringing a number of able men: Levi Chamberlin, to be 
the business manager for the mission, and several min- 
isters and scholars. In 1824, with the help of these schol- 
ars, Bingham and Thurston started to translate the New 
Testament into Hawaiian. Bingham began with the Gos- 
pel of Saint Matthew. The others, seven in all, worked 
on other parts of the Bible. They translated directly from 
the original Hebrew and Greek. They consulted with 
each other and with the Hawaiians, to make sure of 
words and meanings. 

Sometimes they had difficult questions to answer. For 
instance, there was no Hawaiian word for "angel." Should 
they say akua (god), or kanaka lele (flying man)? Fi- 
nally, they coined a word, anela. 

The Hawaiians were proud of learning to read. Every 
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self-respecting home had books or pamphlets from the 
mission press, People eagerly awaited the Bible. In 1826, 
18,000 copies of the Sermon on the Mount came off the 
press and were distributed. The natives traded food, 
firewood, even their canoe paddles for copies. The poor 
ones got them free, but the missionaries wanted to en- 
courage industriousness, so those who were able to pay 
or barter for the books had to do so. 

In 1832, the New Testament was printed. A copy 
bound in red morocco was given to Kaahumanu, the 
dowager queen, who now lay on her deathbed. 

"Maikai, Good," she murmured, and wrapped the 
Testament in her handkerchief. 

Dr. Gerrit P. Judd, the able physician who had arrived 
in 1828 with the third company of missionaries, had tried 
to cure the queen, but could not. On June 5, 1832, she 
died, with her hand held firmly in the grasp of her old 
friend Binamu. "Aloha" said Hiram Bingham, realizing 
how much love was conveyed in this beautiful word of 
farewell. Kaahumanu had been tempestuous and head- 
strong, but a true friend to the Christians from Boston. 

The complete Bible in Hawaiian, Ka Palapala Hemo- 
lele (The Holy Writing), was published on May 10, 
1839, nineteen years after the missionaries had arrived 
in the islands. In those nineteen years, thousands of 
Hawaiians had learned to read, and one sixth of the pop- 
ulation had become church members. 

Hiram Bingham spent forty years as a missionary in 
the Hawaiian Islands. He became a trusted friend of 
chiefs and kings in their bright feather cloaks and head- 
dresses. He tried to understand their imperious ways, 
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and to give them good advice when they came to him, 
like troubled children, with their problems. It was not 
easy for the Hawaiians to adapt themselves to the life 
of the white men or to deal with dishonest traders. 

One of the missionaries' most important achievements 
was the establishment of a school for their own children, 
Punahou Academy. The school was opened in Honolulu 
in 1841, and was the first school for young children west 
of Missouri. Later, when the gold-rushers settled in Cali- 
fornia, they sent their children to Oahu, to attend Puna- 
hou Academy. There was no school to match it in 
California. 

The oldest institution of higher education west of the 
Rocky Mountains was founded by the missionaries, too. 
It was established in 1831 at Lahainaluna on the island 
of Maui, and was intended mainly for the training of 
teachers. The native pupils constructed the building. 
They cut trees and hewed them into planks which they 
dragged down the mountains to build the schoolhouse. 
They made the floor of stone, and they made plaster for 
the walls by burning coral in a kiln. Lahainaluna Semi- 
nary is still in use, as is Punahou Academy. 

Instruction in the schools for Hawaiians was given in 
the Hawaiian language. The missionaries wanted the 
people to write and speak their own language. The study 
of English was not introduced at Lahainaluna Seminary 
until 1846. 

Hiram Bingham retired at the end of forty years and 
returned to the United States. He died in his native 
New England in 1869. He could be proud of his record 
as a missionarv; with his associates, he had translated 
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the Bible into Hawaiian. He and they had brought Chris- 
tianity and schools to the Hawaiian Islands. 

Hiram Bingham's son, Hiram Bingham, Jr., became a 
missionary to the Gilbert Islands. He reduced the lan- 
guage of the Gilberts to writing, and translated the Bible 
into Gilbertese. His wife shared this work with him, 
proofreading every verse when her husband's eyesight 
failed. 

Stories went home to the churches in America of the 
work Hiram Bingham, Jr., was doing in the faraway 
islands of Micronesia. He needed a boat to carry food, 
clothes, medicines and mail among the islands. American 
Sunday School children contributed pennies, nickels and 
dimes, enough to pay for a ship, the Morning Star. Since 
1857, when the first Morning Star was launched, six ships 
have been worn out in missionary service to the Gilberts, 
the Marshalls and other islands of the South Seas. Ameri- 
can Sunday School children have raised the money for 
building each one. Morning Star VII, in the summer of 
1957, was cruising among the Islands, one hundred years 
after the first voyage of Morning Star I. 

Bingham wrote a little book, The Voyage of the Morn- 
ing Star, for the children who had given money to build 
the mission ships. In it he told stories of his adventures, 
and of the people he met. He told of the grace said at 
table by a young native: "O great Fader! Got no fader; 
got no moder; got no broder; got no sister! Make first the 
sea; make first the dry land; make first the moon and 
stars; make first the trees; then He make man. And now, 
Great Fader, give man his belly-full. Amen!" 
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Bingham described how the people were called to 
church by a boy blowing on a shell. He told how, when 
he closed his eyes to pray, the people crooned, "Matu, 
matu! ("Go to sleep, go to sleep!") At the end of the 
prayer, when he opened his eyes, the congregation 
shouted, "Uti, uti!" ("Wake up, wake up!") 

In World War II, after a deadly bombardment, Ameri- 
can Marines landed on Kwajalein, in the Marshall 
Islands. No Japanese were left alive. But from the caves 
and hillsides a few Marshall Islanders came creeping. 

"We are Christians from Boston," they announced. 

The wounded Marines then found themselves being 
tenderly cared for by people whose ancestors had been 
converted by Hiram Bingham, Jr. and his fellow mis- 
sionaries nearly a hundred years before. 
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Languages that are used change constantly. Words lose their 
original meanings and assume new ones. The English lan- 
guage today is quite different from that of William Tyndale's 
time, 

Early in the 17th century, James I of England appointed 
a committee of more than fifty scholars to make a revision of 
the Bible. This was the famous Authorized, or King James, 
Version. For more than three centuries it was for English- 
speaking people the most loved and revered version of the 
Scriptures, the "greatest literary monument of the English 
language/' 

Another important revision was published as the English 
Revised Version ( 1881 ) and the American Standard Version 
(1901). 

In 1937, work was begun on the latest authorized revision 
of the Bible which was published in 1952. This is the Revised 
Standard Version, sponsored by the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the USA. 

To make the Revised Standard Version, a committee of 
thirty-two scholars and clergymen, with an advisory board 
representing more than forty denominations, was appointed. 
Dr. Luther A. Weigle of the Yale University Divinity School 
was the chairman of the committee. Many years of work 
went into the making of this most modern authorized version 
which carries out the idea of the first Protestants and of the 
great missionaries: that the Bible should be given to the 
people in their own living language. 

188 
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Many missionaries are still working on translations of the 
Bible into native dialects. Dr. Frank Laubach, once a mission- 
ary to the Philippines, has launched literacy campaigns in 
Asia, Africa and South America. He reduces the letters of 
the various alphabets to symbols. Within a short time, by 
means of these symbols, he can teach illiterate people to read. 
Bible-reading is part of his general campaign. 

The American Bible Society helps the missionary-transla- 
tors in their great task, so that the Word of God will be in 
the language and the hands of the people, and a part of their 
daily lives as well. 
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